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EDITORIAL 


For twenty-five years Bruno Klopfer 
has been Editor and prime mover of 
the Journal of Projective Techniques 
and its earlier version: the Rorschach 
Research Exchange. At its inception 
the Exchange was essentially the sole 
outlet for communication of Rorsch- 
ach lore of all kinds. It served as agora 
for the then small group of clinicians 
and related scholars who saw the value 
of the new method for diagnostic, the- 
oretical, research, and applied prob- 
lems that arose out of a new concept 
of the human being, a concept quite 
different from the academic notion of 
statistical study of part functions. Most 
of the papers were the creative a- 
chievements of Klopfer and his stu- 
dents. Many of these early contribu- 
tions are no longer quoted in the 
literature because they have been 
integrated into the body of clinical 
psychology, but they did much to 
create the framework of diagnostic 
psychology. 

In subsequent years the Journal ex- 
panded in size and scope. Under Dr. 
Klopfer’s guidance and sensitive to his 
prognosis of evolutionary trends in 
the field, the Journal met and engen- 
dered new needs among clinical psy- 
chologists. It welded a secure place for 
the Rorschach, but it did more than 
this. It instigated the development of 
new approaches to the understanding 
of personality and methods for their 
experimental study. Klopfer, always 
the innovator, established bridges for 
the growing rapprochement between 
the clinic and the laboratory. Many 
persons now active members in the 
society which he helped to found are 
integrating the data of clinical psy- 
chology with the techniques of experi- 
mental psychology. It is now common 
for Rorschach data to be processed 
through factor analyses and computers. 

At present the Journal publishes 
papers about a variety of projective 


techniques in a plethora of settings on 
a multiplicity of different practical 
and theoretical problems in many 
fields of study. The Journal and the 
Society for Projective Techniques are 
no longer alone. They have yielded 
their role as sole spokesmen and been 
joined by many others who share the 
burdens of research, teaching and pub- 
lication which no one group or jour- 
nal could conceivably carry. In similar 
fashion Bruno Klopfer’s incessant 
teaching efforts have been supplement- 
ed (but not supplanted) by those of 
his many able students who have pro- 
liferated through several professional 
generations. 

Any attempt to describe his role in 
fostering the development of projec- 
tive psychology will be incomplete. 
Any tribute would be insufficient. We 
have tried in the present issue of the 
Journal not to focus on his direct 
contributions. Rather, it seemed to us 
a more valid picture of them to pub- 
lish a number of papers that would 
never have been written without him, 
even though they may not have speci- 
fied their debt to him. This is what 
happens in a few short professional 
generations. What was at one time 
someone’s great new idea has become 
so much a part of our professional 
heritage that its paternity is lost in 
the family mores. 

The personal accounts of Bruno 
Klopfer by Evelyn Hooker and Pau- 
line Vorhaus tell us something of 
Bruno as a person. The history of the 
Journal tells something of his develop- 
ment. And the technical papers that 
follow reveal something of the many 
directions of thought which he helped 
to create. 

BERTRAM R, FORER 
Executive Editor 

and the AssociaTE EXECUTIVE 
AND STAFF EpITORS 
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In writing a biography, one must 
ask one’s self two questions: 1). For 
what audience is this intended? 2). 
What is one going into the past to 
discover? 

This history of Bruno Klopfer is 
written more for those readers, present 
and future—who do not themselves 
know the man, than for those of us 
fortunate enough to call him friend 
or teacher. We do not need a history 
to “know him.” But for those others, 
the question will arise, as it must al- 
ways arise concerning great men of 
every period, what forces or influences 
in his life and in himself have shaped 
him into the particular kind of great 
man he turned out to be? 

This brings us to question number 
two. As I conceive of this history, it 
is an exploration into the past of 
Bruno Klopfer, in an effort to deter- 
mine those influences both internal 
and external, which shaped him into 
the person we know him to be. But 
first, what kind of person is that? 
What is he like, this man whose his- 
tory we would search, in order to un- 
derstand the genesis of it all? What is 
called for clearly, is a word-picture. 
But contradictory words come to my 
mind; words calling forth such op- 
posite images, that it seems almost as 
though some must cancel others out. 
There are qualities like his leadership 
ability; his high intelligence; his in- 
tuitive skill; his generosity and out- 
goingness; his mature reality testing, 
which fit readily into a “great man” 
picture. But what about his “Peck’s 
bad boy” qualities; his unwillingness 
to conform (amusingly symbolized in 
the sandals he will seize any opportun- 
ity to wear, and the sweaters which 
he so much prefers to a suit jacket) ? 
And what about his way of granting 
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himself the right to say indiscreet 
things (knowing full well that they 
are indiscreet); his subtle and_per- 
zeptive use of word nuances, combined 
with a large indifference to the fact 
that he has retained his Germanized 
sentence construction and his native 
accent? Then there is his “small boy” 
glee at a lucky coincidence, (includ- 
ing the “coincidence” of a blind Ror- 
schach interpretation, which fits the 
case history in a “hand in glove” way) 
and his funny puns which so greatly 
delight him? How can all these be 
placed in juxtaposition, and welded 
into a whole? 


As I write this I become aware that 
the task is even more difficult, since 
different individuals, reacting primar- 
ily to certain of these qualities or a 
grouping of these qualities or others 
that stand out in their minds, may 
well see a very different “gestalt,” so 
that the word picture which I paint 
may seem to them a very bad likeness; 
maybe almost no likeness at all. At 
this point I am comforted by recalling 
James M. Barrie’s play, “The Legend 
of Leonora.” The play opens with a 
group of people together in a drawing 
room to meet some woman who, they 
understand, has returned after a long 
absence. But as their host talks, it 
seems they were mistaken. It is a whole 
group of women they are to meet; 
women so different that it seems un- 
likely they will get along, even for a 
single evening. And then the bell 
rings, and Leonora is ushered in. And 
behold, she is all these women and 
somehow the contradictions are not 
contradictions! 

Bruno Klopfer was born in Bavaria, 
Germany in 1900. This seems a mere 
factual statement; one which can have 
no psychoanalytic significance. And 
yet, he likes to refer to the fact that 
he was born “at the turn of the cen- 
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tury,” as though somehow this is 
meaningful or significant. In some way 
it pleases him to have been born in 
so special a year, as though there 
were some good auspices connected 
with his birth. “A star danced in 
Heaven, and under it I was born.” 
May not this feeling (we who are 
trained to think this way cannot but 
ask ourselves) symbolize the sense of 
the deeply accepting situation into 
which he was born; one in which the 
small child of those early 1900 days 
felt so valued, that capacity for self- 
value was born, as well as an outgoing, 
optimistic attitude to life and to oth- 
ers? And indeed, those of us who know 
his mother have reason to know how 
great are her accepting and loving 
qualities. 

The father of Bruno Klopfer was a 
banker! (Bruno himself says this with 
a voice inflection which implies the 
exclamation mark placed here.) It is 
as though he is springing an amazing 
surprise, one which will leave his 
hearer as amused as he himself clearly 
is in retrospect. He can afford to smile 
today, but much of it was no smiling 
matter to the boy growing up with 
this father. Bruno’s descriptions make 
of him a German father of the old 
school, one who knew what he wanted; 
how success was to be defined, and 
how his children should live in order 
to gain this success. And I am afraid 
that Mr. Klopfer Senior equated cer- 
tain conservative Junker standards 
with fulfillment. At all events, the life 
of a student was clearly not the life 
he envisaged for his children, and he 
must have felt (and, according to 
Bruno, often expressed) strong nega- 
tive reactions to these inclinations of 
his son. It was well for Bruno (and 
for us all) that he early developed 
the capacity to stand up against his 
strong-willed father, so that, in spite 
of paternal disapproval, he was able to 
accomplish his goal. Actually, it was 
well for Bruno’s father too. One of 
Bruno’s favorite personal history ac- 
counts has to do with the last days 
of his father, (at the end, a refugee in 
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Israel) . The money to which his life 
efforts had entitled him could not be 
taken from Germany. In those last 
days it was his psychologist son who 
supported him; a fact to which he 
made grateful (and probably puz- 
zled) acknowledgement on his death 
bed. 

But we must go back to the boy 
Bruno, who somehow sensed that ego- 
identity for him depended on work- 
ing out a life pattern different from 
his father’s. We can wonder whether 
the wish for the sweater instead of the 
jacket, the sandals instead of shoes, 
are not today’s residues of early prac- 
tice attempts to be different, and a 
little defiant. But what made him so 
open to the appeal of the intellectual 
life? Bruno himself accounts for it very 
simply. The bad eyesight to which 
he has had to accommodate all his 
life is due to a condition which reaches 
stabilization in adult life and is most 
pronounced in childhood. This condi- 
tion was not diagnosed in Bruno's 
2arly school years, and so the small boy 
had to concentrate very hard, to make 
up through his keen thinking what 
he could not see with the visual clar- 
ity of the other school boys. He there- 
fore developed a great prowess in 
mental running; outstripping the 
others in the speed and agility of his 
thinking. But outstripping never re- 
sulted in lonely adventuring. Bruno 
Klopfer all his life has been too genu- 
inely related for this. Knowledge was 
always something to bring back to 
share with others. 

Doubtless his second experience 
with a giving woman intensified this 
recognition of the wish to give as 
liberally as he received. For the leisure 
to work for his Ph.D. dissertation came 
about after his marriage at the age of 
22, when Erna, sharing with him his 
goals and ambitions, continued her 
work as a kindergarten teacher. (Note: 
Bruno received his degree in 1922 from 
the University of Munich when he was 
just 22.). That her faith in her young 
husband is justified is something 
which we, who are honoring him in 
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this issue of the Journal, know as a 
fact. What is less known is the suc- 
cessful career which had already got 
under way in Germany when Hitler 
came to power. His work at that time 
was focused on educational problems; 
his particular area of interest being the 
“problem child.” In fact, for a period, 
he was educational and psychological 
director in a school for problem chil- 
dren. He also gave weekly radio talks 
on problems of delinquency and pre- 
ventive mental hygiene. 

This interest in children has con- 
tinued on, as one of his outstanding 
and most engaging characteristics. To 
witness Bruno administering a Ror- 
schach to a pre-school child, consti- 
tutes a touching experience in adult 
empathy for a child. Bruno himself 
thoroughly enjoys this “work.” In fact, 
I have heard him distinguish between 
the “fun” of this, and the word 
“work,” clearly indicating that there 
was no resistance to be overcome in 
doing things with children. Some of 
his publications on childrens’ Ror- 
schachs (1938, 1939b, 1939c, 1941, 
1945) bear valued testimony to his 
concern with, and capacity emphatic- 
ally to share, the problems and the 
developmental vicissitudes of child- 
hood. This interest has continued on 
through the years. He is currently en- 
gaged in research on the personality 
organization of children with ulcera- 
tive colitis. 

Dr. Klopfer’s interest in psychoana- 
lytic procedures started in his graduate 
student days. He had a brief personal 
experience with Freudian psychoana- 
lytic exploration in some didactic 
analytic work with a woman analyst. 
Later, a refugee from Germany (then 
living in Switzerland), he worked 
with Dr. Carl Jung, this time in the 
personal analytic exploration on 
which both deep self-understanding 
and patient-understanding are predi- 
cated. This interest too has continued, 
both in personal and professional af- 
filiations with the Jungian group and 
in publications in this area. (1955) 

Dr. Klopfer also studied Rorschach 
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testing during his stay in Zurich. It 
seems strange today to think of him 
as a Rorschach student and not a Ror- 
schach teacher. I suspect that even 
then, as together they worked out the 
fascinating relationship between ink 
blot reactions and personality dy- 
namics, the student Bruno, unknown 
to both himself and his teacher, added 
some of his own rich and creative in- 
sights. He himself does not say it 
that way. But once, when I asked him 
how he had been able to study so com- 
plex a subject as Rorschach testing 
and scoring in the rather brief time 
he spent on it, he answered, with the 
familiar half-joking, half-earnest smile, 
“Well you see, it wasn’t so complex, 
till I made it complex.” 

Bruno Klopfer was planning ahead 
during those Zurich days and one of 
the aspirations he had was to “bring 
something to America” (not to come 
empty-handed) . It was this wish which 
in part led to his elaboration of the 
Rorschach scoring system, (1941b, 
1942) which to the legions who have 
been his students or derived from him, 
has done so much to make the Ror- 
schach a meaningful psychological 
tool. His first text book, The Ror- 
schach Technique, (1942b) itself an 
elaboration and expansion of earlier 
articles, has since been further elabo- 
rated and expanded in the three books 
which followed (1954, 1956, Klopfer 
& Davidson—in press). They are all 
outgrowths of his wish to teach; his 
need to work through his intuitive 
ideas, and to put them into meaning- 
ful words and into concepts which 
can be clarified and communicated. 

Indeed, Bruno Klopfer’s ability to 
communicate is perhaps the outstand- 
ing gift for which we, who have been 
his students, will always be thankful. . 
He has a way of penetrating into the 
problem (be it academic or personal) 
and of answering it with such clarity 
and precision that, behold, it is no 
longer a problem! And because he can 
so well verbalize his concepts, others 
can use his explanations and them- 
selves teach meaningfully and clearly. 
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On July 4, 1934, just a little more 
than a year after Hitler became chan- 
cellor, Bruno Klopfer came to Amer- 
ica. The speed of his action is a strik- 
ing example of the sound reality-test- 
ing which is one of Dr. Klopfer’s out- 
standing personality qualities. He did 
not pause for wishful thinking. He 
saw, understood and made his plans. 
How extraordinary (a phrase which 
he himself has so often used in other 
contexts) , that it should have been on 
July 4th, a day so important to all 
who value independence and self-de- 
termination! Immediately he set about 
the task of learning to “belong;” a 
task whose fulfillment was so beauti- 
fully verbalized by him at the end 
of the foreword to his first book that 
it seems fitting to quote it here: “This 
book appears at a time of emergency 
when we are all called upon to make 
the most effective possible use of our 
resources, whether these be men or 
materials. The Rorschach method is 
proving its worth in helping us to 
avoid waste of human resources in se- 
lection and training of personnel for 
many important emergency services, 
both in the Armed Forces and in ci- 
vilian defense. If this book helps more 
people to become proficient in this 
method, I will be grateful for having 
had an opportunity thus to do my 
part.” (It seems an interesting addi- 
tion that, in 1951 Dr. Klopfer was 
asked to contribute a section on the 
Rorschach Technique in a book on 
Military Clinical Psychology, issued by 
the Department of the Army and Air 
Force). (1951) 

Dr. Klopfer’s first American “job” 
was with Dr. Franz Boas, the re- 
nowned anthropologist, who knew of 
his ethnological and social study in- 
terest, and who set him to work on a 
comparative study of psychosis among 
various population groups in_ this 
country. During the three years from 
1934-7, Dr. Klopfer continued to 
work as research associate in anthro- 
pology. 

It was also important to start learn- 
ing the nuances of the English lan- 
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guage, and to exercise his Rorschach 
skill in this new language. Work with 
Dr. Ira Wile, the noted child psychia- 
trist, in his clinic at Mt. Sinai Hospi- 
tal, provided an opportunity both to 
test disturbed children, and to experi- 
ment with the new language. Possi- 
bly the laughter of the children at 
his mistakes was a help both to the 
little patients and to the Rorschach 
expert whose life at that period must 
have been so full of anxiety. For his 
wife had perforce emigrated to South 
America and it was over a year before 
she was able to join him here. 

In April 1935 Dr. Klopfer felt him- 
self ready to start his first Rorschach 
class. (From smiling reports I have 
heard from some of these charter 
students, it seems possible that he 
did a little wishful thinking concern- 
ing his capacity to use English. How- 
ever, they managed, and the “per- 
sonal communications’ add that it was 
well worth the guessing efforts neces- 
sary on their part.) 

We have now come to the historic 
moment which marks the founding of 
the Rorschach Institute and the Ror- 
schach Research Exchange. The word 
“historic” is here used in its two-fold 
sense, It was an historic (a signifi- 
cant) moment in the history of psy- 
chological testing. Also, the names 
themselves are now a matter of his- 
tory. They have given place to the 
names which imply an enlarged con- 
cept, —The Society and the Journal 
for Projective Techniques. But we, 
who can look back, proudly feel that 
the change is one of growth and de- 
velopment only. The sincerity of the 
effort to explore and investigate psy- 
chodynamic processes, — unconscious 
motivation and personality unfolding 
in all its forms, this was present from 
the moment of birth onward. 

For many years Bruno Klopfer 
worked in the dual capacity of direc- 
tor of the Institute and editor of the 
Rorschach Research Exchange. I will 
leave it to others to speak of his ad- 
ministrative and editorial ability. But 
none knows better than I of his un- 
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tiring efforts and his enthusiasm; 
sufficiently self-abnegating that I won- 
der whether the often misused words 
“his dedication” may not be appro- 
priately applied. As to his title “Direc- 
tor” (carrying to some suggestions 
linking it with his country of origin) , 
I would like to refer to Dr. Klopfer’s 
comment when, in 1956 he was elected 
President of the Society for Projec- 
tive Techniques. He spoke of the 
“elevation” which the Society has con- 
ferred on him. “For many years I was 
director of this Society. Now I am 
honored by being chosen its _presi- 
dent.” 

Bruno Klopfer’s work as_psycho- 
therapist is perhaps less widely known, 
although it cannot come as a real 
surprise, even to those who have not 
known this as a fact. His insightful 
approach and his judgment as to what 
individuals can or cannot accept at a 
given moment in their lives, are so 
much a part of himself that they en- 
ter into his casual relationships no 
less than into his most thoughtful 
writings. Increasingly through the 
years, both in his teaching and in 
private practice, his time has been 
spent mainly in psycho-therapy and 
in research ideas which have de- 
rived from this approach. (Burton, 
Farberow & Schneidman). One of 
these studies concerned with the inves- 
tigation of personality factors in hu- 
man cancer seems to merit separate 
mention, since it became the basis for 
his Presidential Address. (1957) 

The years which have passed have 
brought personal as well as_profes- 
sional fulfillment to Bruno Klopfer. 
His son Walter is today associate pro- 
fessor and director of clinical training 
at the University of Portland. There 
are three grandchildren, a boy and 
two girls. As to the garden home in 
Carmel, it has become both a retreat 
and a workshop for the Klopfers. It 
is really a dream come true. Many 
years ago after one of his western 
summer workshops, they “confessed” 
to having bought a piece of land in 
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California. “Just a fantasy, clearly” 
his friends comforted themselves, 
since Bruno was then teaching at the 
College of the City of New York. The 
Klopters smiled, and allowed their 
friends to tease them a bit. But in 
1946 Bruno Klopfer received an ap- 
pointment as associate clinical pro- 
fessor at U.C.L.A. (a post which he 
has continued to hold, with a_pro- 
motion some time ago to the rank of 
full professor). And so the dream 
came true! But it should be noted 
in passing, that they must needs, and 
did take two little pine trees, from 
Crafts (the Eastern Workshop, then 
at Carmel, New York) and that these 
pines, no longer so little, are now 
flourishing in the garden in Carmel, 
California. These years have not de- 
veloped into the “reclining years” 
which the Klopfers once envisaged. 
They continued (and we suspect will 
always continue) to be work years. 
(The geographic range of Dr. Klop- 
fer’s present interests may perhaps be 
indicated by the fact that he is cur- 
rently consulting editor for the Ger- 
man and Swiss Zeitschrift fiir Diag- 
nostische Psychologie, The British 
Journal of Analytic Psychology, and 
the Japanese Rorschachiana Japan- 
ica.) But these are also growing years 
for them; years in which flowers can 
be grown and seeds can be sown to- 
wards the future, Also, because they 
are that kind of people, the Klopfers 
keep growing, changing, adding to 
their statures. And, if a little of it is 
horizontal, most of it is in an upward 
direction! 

We are now back in the year 1960. 
The many workshops, the talks, both 
formal and informal, the work di- 
rected to an ever-expanding and in- 
creasingly useful place for our Society, 
for our Journal and for projective 
testing, have added up to something 
which has become an integral part of 
our daily professional lives. All that 
remains is to salute Bruno Klopfer, 
psychologist, teacher and friend. Long 
may he continue to help, encourage, 
share and point the way onwards! 
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The Fable 


EVELYN HOOKER 
University of California, Los Angeles 


The occasion of honoring Bruno 
Klopfer on his sixtieth birthday would 
be incomplete without some remarks 
about one of the most frequently re- 
curring themes of private conversa- 
tions about him: his extraordinary 
capacity to interpret Rorschach proto- 
cols. The tales told about it have that 
legendary quality found in fables. 

So great is the admiration for this 
accomplishment, and so little under- 
stood is the process by which he does 
it, that even the most solid and sober 
skeptics are heard to use the phrases 
“crystal-ball gazer,” or “sheer telepa- 
thy.” Indeed, some years ago, when 
Dr. Klopfer had consented to act as a 
“blind judge” of a large series of Ror- 
schach protocols, an eminent psycholo- 
gist suggested setting up a research 
project to analyze “Klopfer analyzing 
Rorschachs.”” The psychologist went 
on to suggest that a well-known gov- 
ernment agency might give a research 
grant for this purpose. 

Every colleague or student of Dr. 
Klopfer’s who has had the opportunity 
to see and hear him at work is strongly 
compelled to try to answer for him- 
self the question, “How does he do 
it?” I, too, as a student and colleague 
of his, have been so compelled. 

A few years ago, I had the privilege 
of seeing and hearing him analyze, in 
succession, 60 Rorschach records as 
part of a research project on homosex- 
uality. As may be imagined, it was a 
time-consuming process, which, very 
fortunately for me, had to occur in the 
Klopfers’ delightful home in Carmel, 
California. For a week, we worked al- 
most “’round the clock,” taking time 
out, on the terrace overlooking Carmel 
Valley, for the delicious meals pre- 
pared by Mrs. Klopfer — often with 
Dr. Klopfer rushing from his study at 
the last minute to prepare one of his 


own specialties, No one who has been 
a guest in that household can forget 
the remarkable combination of food 
for the palate and nourishment for 
the mind and spirit, served with a 
special warmth of friendship and Car- 
mel April sunshine. All who know 
them agree that Bruno’s greatest piece 
of wizardry was finding and marrying 
Erna. The Klopfers are connoisseurs 
of the “good life.” 

There is no better way of describing 
what this means, psychologically, than 
to use Dr. Klopfer’s own words in 
speaking of self-realization: “At the 
adult level, self-realization expresses 
itself in the ability to form and sus- 
tain personalized, differentiated, and 
reciprocal emotional ties, the ability 
to put oneself into one’s work 
(Freud’s ‘Leistung’) , and finally in the 
ability to utilize the archaic forces 
of the unconscious for creative pur- 
poses. . . Only a person with an op- 
timal degree of interaction between 
all spheres of living [italics mine], 
and intercommunication between all 
parts of the personality organization, 
can develop the seed-crystals for the 
formation of a structural and func- 
tional intimacy of the ego and the 
Self” (1954, pp. 574-5). These words 
do not come from a fantasied ideal, 
but from the texture of his own life 
experience. The truth of the fables 
about his uncanny wizardry with the 
Rorschach has, I think, the same 
source: the struggle to understand the 
inner world — his own and others’ — 
in both its idiosyncratic and universal 
dimensions, but always to relate it to 
the outer world. The one informs the 
other, in a process with reciprocal 
feedback. 

Dr. Marvin Spiegelman (in a _per- 
sonal conversation) described this re- 
markable talent and its source so well 
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that I asked him to put it in writing: 
“Bruno is a real phenomenologist. His 
gift, as I see it, is a fantastic ability 
to keep one foot firmly anchored in 
the inner world and the other foot 
in the outer world, with a free inter- 
play between them, allowing for mu- 
tual enrichment and correction. There 
are people who know more about the 
unconscious and others who know 
more about external reality (though 
not many), but I don’t know anyone 
who can combine this knowledge the 
way he can. He can thus work care- 
fully with Rorschach responses, relate 
them specifically and meaningfully to 
case history data, and come up with 
a pithy statement which neatly en- 
compasses the situation. That he can 
do this with a good critical function 
and still show verve, imagination, 
kindness and humor is a delight to 
all who see him in action, His human- 
ness and empathy, I think, result from 
his keeping close access to himself and 
the world.” 

I agree completely with every word 
of this extraordinarily well-put state- 
ment and would like to illustrate Dr. 
Klopfer’s phenomenological approach, 
with its pithiness, imagination, and 
humor, with examples chosen from 
my tape recordings of the 60-record 
analysis, All of his wisdom and wit 
are heard in rich detail in these 
unique, spoken documents. They 
ought properly to be placed in a na- 
tional treasury of psychological rec- 
ords. Following a protocol through 
his eyes is like focussing an electron- 
microscope on a field in which one 
had hitherto seen only the dimmest 
outlines and blurred shadows. Under 
his guidance, clear patterns emerge, 
marked with the individuality of the 
person whose personality one is study- 
ing. Here is no clinical stereotype, but 
a person — thinking, feeling, and 
behaving in a world of recognizable 
reality. This is not to say that he does 
not make errors, especially when he is 
asked to operate without the clues 
from life history data which would 
allow him to modify the fragile and 
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idiosyncratic clues from the _ Ror- 
schach. The more unambiguous the 
description of the personality and the 
less stereotyped, in the current jargon 
of the clinician, the greater is the 
probability of its being either true 
or not, as distinguished from its being 
generally true only because, at some 
level, it is true of everybody. In se- 
lecting illustrations, I have tried to 
avoid the spectacular — tempting as 
it was. Instead, I have chosen exam- 
ples which will delineate his character- 
istic ways of working. 

The first example is selected to 
show the way in which he is able to 
understand the private world of the 
person whose responses he is studying 
because he enters into it and it enters 
into him. At times it is difficult to 
ascertain whose associations are being 
expressed, unless one is following the 
protocol visually! It is as if he tried 
to think the way the subject does, to 
anticipate what the next response will 
be. This is shown, I think, in his in- 
terpretation of the following responses 
to Card II: 

Looks like a wound of some sort, or a 

crab. Nosebleed I associate with the wound. 

Has a sort of uterine look about it. I see 

two little dogs facing each other, with 

something between them—a bone of some 
sort or a— They change into bears now. 

There’s a certain butterfly appearance to 

the lower red portion. Red socks. A clamp- 

ing device. A burst of some sort. I get a 

general sense of ugliness in the sense of 

blood. Also a female sexual appearance of 

some sort. 
He read through the responses as far 
as the red socks, together with the 
inquiry (omitted here) , commenting 
briefly as he went, and then paused, 
saying, “He really embraces the color, 
and wallows in it. It still is balanced 
in favor of FC, but the way he uses 
the color on the wound, and the deli- 
cate shading of color, and then the 
red socks. That really sounds to me 
like a genuine masochistic character. 
In this case it would be cultural mas- 
ochism, not primary masochism, He 
is very differentiated and subtle. The 
way he really bathes in the red gives 
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me the feeling that there is some very 
refined form of masochism involved. 
Each time I say something, the next 
response in the record illustrates it! 
He sees the red socks, and then a 
clamping device; then a burst of some 
sort; then comes back to the nose- 
bleed and a female sexual appearance. 
He never gives me a chance to stay 
with my own associations! He steals 
my thoughts.” 


I have chosen the second example 
from a different subject to show how 
he relates the inner to the outer (as 
Dr. Spiegelman has described it) and 
how, with humor and imagination, he 
is able to describe the person in 
phrases so vivid that he comes alive. 
Because of space limitations, I shall 
excerpt sections of the protocol (with- 
out the inquiry), together with the 
running commentary. On Card I the 
responses were: 

Well, the first things I see are bats. Do 

you want the overall, or the component 

parts? Looks like an Aztec bronze, dug up 
somewhere, and all encrusted with stuff. 

Possibly a couple of lobster claws at the 

top. Let’s see if I see anything else. Might 

be some kind of marine animal—some 
kind of ray. 


The commentary by Dr. Klopfer: “I 
am impressed with the circumspect 
way in which he formulates his con- 
cepts, asking immediately whether you 
want the overall or the component 
parts. From the quantitative picture 
(the profile, at which he had looked 
earlier) , you can see that this is only 
an attempt to get a legitimate excuse 
to follow his own inclinations to stick 
to the overall. He is very concerned 
(in the Inquiry) as to whether it’s 
one bat or several bats, but settles for 
the usual concept. Immediately, he 
specifies the shading, calling it ‘mot- 
tled texture’ (Inquiry). I would say 
that this is a fellow who makes it his 
business to be extremely conscious and 
aware of what’s going on in his mind. 
The only deviation from the W re- 
sponse is the lobster claws, which 


shows that one of the reasons for his 
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circumspect behavior is concern about 
aggression.” 


On Card II the responses were: 
This is the right way up, or doesn’t it 
matter? I don’t know why marine, but ‘it 
seems like more lobsters, the feelers. I 
suppose that’s the color that does that. 
It could be, also—looking at the space— 
it could be the drawing of a machine: the 
cross-section of a cylinder, with gases com- 
ing on up through and exploding out— 
the white space. Looks very rockety this 
way, too. These other appendages up here 
(red) —I don’t get anything. 
The commentary: “Has he had any 
contact with the Rorschach?” (No.) 
“Then he is extremely sensitive to the 
implications of this procedure. He 
does the same thing with the color 
on this card. I would say that this 
kind of intellectual introspection must 
be the major preoccupation of his 
life. I have the idea of a writer. See 
how he describes Card II! He is a 
brilliant phenomenologist, no matter 
what he does with it. And, with all 
that, he has ever so slightly a sense 
of humor: ‘Looks very rockety this 
way.’ I can almost hear him chuckle!” 
And I can hear Dr. Klopfer chuckle 
as he says it. 
On Card III the responses were: 
Well, seems like two figures which could be 
caricatures of people, persons done with a 
bird slant. Seems to be two little sea 
horses. Let’s see what the bird-persons are 
holding in their hands, reaching down- 
ward. They seem to be reaching down 
towards something, or lifting something, 
as if a basket. Quite a formal composi- 
tion. Both are very symmetrical. The cen- 
tral one—I don’t make anything of that. 
Well, I would say they have high heels, or 
claws of a bird, if it was a bird. 
The commentary: “How very clever! 
‘Persons with a bird slant.’ I have the 
feeling that he has developed the most 
superb and smooth mastery of his in- 
tellectual processes of all the people 
we have thus far seen. It lacks, in a 
way, the kind of brilliance which 
comes out of chaotic creativity. He is 
too well organized for that. Otherwise, 
it is real perfectionism. It’s amazing 
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how anybody can be as logical in his 
Rorschach performance. He talks and 
acts as if he deals with a mathematical 
formula. There is no facet of the ma- 
terial which he does not immediately 
respond to.” 
The responses on Card VI were: 
It wouldn't do to call everything a bear- 
skin rug just because it’s stretched out 
like that. I have seen some kind of Indian 
motif in the top part, in here: a New 
Mexico Indian decoration, probably rep- 
resenting feathers such as they use in their 
paintings. Turning it sideways, we have 
quite a good object floating on the water, 
a boat with a sail or superstructure re- 
flected, and these could be water plants 
on the shore. Yes, that’s quite good. This 
way (V), I don’t seem to do too much. 
Now wait a minute! This could be an 
icicle face: a long nose, where the water 
dripped, and the chin—like something that 
collects on a rain spout. The whole motif 
could be one of those medieval halberds 
on an elaborate design. A pole. This would 
have two heads. A pole at the bottom, and 
the top showing two heads, the chopping 
part. That offered quite a bit of variation. 
I don’t know what the light spots are. 


The commentary: “Oh, this is price- 
less! ‘It wouldn’t do to call everything 
a bearskin rug just because it’s 
stretched out like that.’ He is a dear! 
I have the side-thought that he must 
be a good friend of Dr. X /a mutual 
friend/. He comes as close to the act- 
ing-out proportion, because his shad- 
ing is distributed between Fc and FK. 
If it were all on the Fc side, there 
would be no problem. The humor 
comes out in the icicle face again. An 
interesting point is that in spite of 
the intellectualization there is no feel- 
ing of a compulsive setup, because 
what he does with his impulses is that 
he doesn’t repress them and he doesn’t 
isolate them, but filters them before he 
permits himself to be spontaneous. 
They have to go through this very 
careful intellectual filter before he 
permits himself to be spontaneous. 
It's like the advertisement for the new 
filter cigarettes, “The flavor comes 
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through’. 
In the final summary Dr. Klopfer 
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calls this man a “razor-edge perfection- 
ist.” “‘Now we see the razor-edge ad- 
justment, On one side is the isolation 
of aggression; but the more important 
thing, as far as the razor-edge adjust- 
ment is concerned, is that he is essenti- 
ally very sensitive and responsive. He 
would get from one problem to an- 
other if he would permit himself to 
give in to his submissive seductions 
which he is constantly surrounded 
with, and that’s why he walks on a 
razor’s edge — to keep everything un- 
der control.” 

It is unfortunate that the record is 
too lengthy, and Dr. Klopfer’s com- 
ments too extensive, to cite here in 
their entirety. That the interpreta- 
tion seemed to me to describe the man 
and his psychodynamic picture so 
clearly and succinctly, congruent with 
all of the other test and interview 
data, is not the reason for selecting it. 
Rather, I wanted to show something 
of the process and flavor of Dr. Klop- 
fer’s own filtering process. 

The rich variation in the records 
at which he was looking was a never- 
ending source of delight and amaze- 
ment to Dr. Klopfer. His obvious en- 
joyment of the material helped to 
create the kind of atmosphere in 
which the excitement of intellectual 
discovery becomes esthetic pleasure. 
There were no evidences of careless 
or superficial “jumping to conclu- 
sions,” although the more banal rec- 
ords, similar to hundreds which he 
had seen, were quickly and compe- 
tently dealt with. On the richly orig- 
inal records, he lavished the “loving 
devotion” (a phrase used by him to 
describe the care with which some 
percepts were elaborated) of his to- 
tal wealth of clinical wisdom. It was 
always an exciting moment when he 
encountered a really original response. 
One can safely say that when he calls 
a response “original,” it is! Once or 
twice in 10,000 records! Some of these 
responses came to characterize the 
records for him, as though the whole 
personality could be symbolized in a 
striking, idiosyncratic response. 
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Let me try to describe some of these, 
and the sometimes startled, sometimes 
puzzled, exclamations they evoked. I 
wish that the tone of his voice, as he 
discovered them, could be reproduced. 
There were two records in the entire 
series in which a bee was seen in the 
top red on Card II instead of a but- 
terfly. The first one occurred in a 
protocol which contained many care- 
fully seen and richly elaborated es- 
thetic objects. Dr. Klopfer had said, 
on looking at the quantitative picture, 
“He looks like a nice man.” On Card I, 
he commented, “Oh, what a sensitive 
guy. .. You know now he is nice... 
just the right emphasis on aggression, 
with the ‘little’ claws up in front.” 
And then he came to Card II. “‘A 
bee in flight.’ Now that I would never 
have guessed. Why is it a bee? I have 
never seen that before. You know why 
I think he calls it a bee? It’s a de- 
flection from the red color. The red 
color stings. That’s why it’s not a 
butterfly, but a bee.” He continues 
through the card, and at the end of it 
says again, “Why does he call a butter- 
fly a bee?’ He does not return to it 
again, but he is obviously occupied 
with it. The next day we came to the 
second record having the bee on Card 
II. He commented, “Another bee on 
top! I have never seen that before, and 
this is the second one in a row.” He 
then read through the card and, at the 
end, said, “A bee! Did I consider the 
one yesterday specific for homosexu- 
ality? I am sure it has to do with the 
transposition of meaning of the red 
into the content.” Later, when he had 
completed the task of selecting the 
homosexual record from matched 
pairs of protocols, he wanted to go 
back over the incorrect choices and 
the ones in which he had felt forced to 
make a choice without any certainty. 
As I was picking them out, he said, 
“if I remember correctly, the two red 
bees we had were, in the course of 
forced choices, both pushed into the 
heterosexual column. I constantly 
thought the red bees had much more 
meaning than I thought, originally.” 
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And he was right. They did! Both 
were homosexual records. Although 
there is much about these men, other 
than the Rorschach record, which is 
distinctive, I have never been able to 
think of them since except as the 
“bee” men. 

One of the “bee” men saw a “birth- 
day cake sitting on a plate” on Card 
VI, followed by a “bedpost.” There 
had been good evidence in the pre- 
ceding responses that “dependent 
needs had been sublimated in the 
form of tenderness, but that there was 
a real struggle going on to sublimate 
aggression, too.” When Dr. Klopfer 
came to the birthday cake, he said, 
“Here I am strongly tempted to make 
a genetic inference. It may be that 
he actually had to accept, very early 
in life, the responsibility of the adult. 
The mother must have had softness 
and warmth, with strong but gradual 
demands. This got him started on this 
sublimation path. Perhaps there was 
a strong father with whom he could 
readily identify but he was not at 
hand.” No more accurate picture 
could have been given. And what was 
even more striking was that the birth- 
day cake was an idiosyncratic symbol 
in this man’s life for this whole situa- 
tion. The father, to whom the boy 
had been very close, had died when 
he was seven. The mother, with three 
sons—this man the youngest, had been 
forced to go to work to support them. 
She was a warm, affectionate mother 
to her boys, but she also insisted on 
their having responsibilities — even 
at 7. Just before the “bee” man’s 8th 
birthday, he went out hunting wal- 
nuts with a friend on a Saturday after- 
noon and did not return in time to 
get his Saturday chores done. When 
he walked in with the bag of walnuts 
clutched in his hand and handed them 
to his mother (she had a special fond- 
ness for them and that was one reason 
he had gone), she thanked him but 
did not reprimand him. The following 
Saturday he was to have his first birth- 
day party with a “store bought” cake. 
When he was ready to go for the cake, 
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the mother said, “Here is the money. 
You will go to the store and pay for 
the cake, but of course you cannot 
bring it home, because you neglected 
your responsibilities last Saturday.” 
On her deathbed, she asked whether 
he had forgiven her for the birthday 
cake. 

I do not know whether I have suc- 
ceeded in conveying to the reader who 
has not had the privilege of seeing 
Dr. Klopfer at work his extraordinary 
capacity to take the symbol in its 
special setting in the Rorschach and 
relate it to the texture of a man’s 
life. Nor do I know whether I have 
succeeded in describing his talent, for 
those who know it very well. As with 
any creative artist, one can only hint 
at the sources of the talent—and Dr. 
Klopfer is an artist. 

Yet, perhaps we can say one thing 
more about the man and his talent, 
for, in this case, they are inseparable. 
The least important thing about him 
is that he is a psychologist. He stub- 
bornly insists on being a person! The 
sensitivity and responsiveness to mi- 
croscopic clues, as well as global ones, 
which one sees him using in the Ror- 
schach, also characterize his relation- 
ships with friends, students, and col- 
leagues. His empathy and awareness of 
need in others, his great generosity 
with his energy, insight, and affection, 
and his catholicity of interest in all 
matters pertaining to the human con- 
dition have endeared him to a multi- 
tude of friends all over the world. Few 
people are willing, and able, to carry 
the concerns of and for others as he 
is; not in some abstract way, but with 
such a plenitude of specific detail that 
we can say of him, “He is his brother’s 
keeper” — in the Rorschach, in his 
work as therapist, in his teaching, and 
with his friends. 

We began these remarks with the 
fable about his Rorschach wizardry. 
But there is a deeper sense in which 
the term “fable” applies to him. In 
an autobiography, published, origin- 
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ally, as The Story and the Fable, Ed- 
win Muir, a poet and critic, writes 
(1954, p. 49) : “In themselves our con- 
scious lives may not be particularly 
interesting. But what we are not and 
can never be, our fable, seems to me 
inconceivably interesting. I should like 
to write that fable, but I cannot even 
live it; and all I could do if I related 
the outward course of my life would 
be to show how I have deviated from 
it; though even that is impossible, 
since I do not know the fable or any- 
body who does know it.” Later, how- 
ever, he writes: “There are times in 
every man’s life when he seems to be- 
come for a little while a part of the 
fable, and to be recapitulating some 
legendary drama which, as it has re- 
curred a countless number of times 
in time, is ageless (p. 114) .” 

As I understand Muir, the fable is 
the universal human drama, the strug- 
gle through conflict toward self-realiza- 
tion, While it has particularity in each 
individual, and thus becomes an inner 
drama, it is essentially the struggle of 
mankind toward redemption, and 
thus becomes universal. The “times in 
every man’s life when he seems to be- 
come for a little while a part of the 
fable’ are those moments when the 
particular becomes the universal, the 
Island is a part of the Main, and the 
self becomes The Self. Dr. Klopfer 
knows more about this fable than do 
most of us, because, I suspect (al- 
though I do not know), the times 
when he becomes a part of the fable 
occur more frequently than for most 
of us. And in a way we do not under- 
stand, we, too, are more able, at mo- 
ments, to live the fable because of 
him. 
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In their Developments in Rorschach 
Technique, Klopter and his associates 
(1954) emphasize the paucity of theo- 
retical foundations for Rorschachs 
and for projective methods generally. 
They review some of the contributions 
to theory and offer an elaboration of 
ego psychology. These statements may 
be interpreted as indicators of the 
growing need for a comprehensive 
projective psychology. 

Some years ago, Murray in his Ex- 
plorations (1938) and Abt and Bel- 
lak in Projective Psychology (1950) 
indicated the need for and the possi- 
bility of a projective psychology, But 
the major energies in this field have 
gone into developing, validating and 
refining the techniques and interpre- 
tations of specific projective methods. 
Thus, a projective psychology is still 
to be formulated. For such a_pro- 
jective psychology there are some 
promising leads and recently develop- 
ed resources which are briefly dis- 
cussed in this paper in the hope they 
may stimulate someone to essay a pro- 
jective psychology. 

First we may note that Dewey and 
Bentley (1949) have urged rejection 
of the ancient assumption of knowl- 
edge as a third substance, existing 
somewhat in space, as a substance that 
can be acquired, stored and imparted. 
They proposed the concept of “know- 
ing” as a transactional cognitive rela- 
tion which the knower establishes 
with the known or to be known. 
“Knowing” occurs as a person per- 
ceives, and imputes to what he per- 
ceives, the meaning which he himself 
projects upon whatever he perceives, 
then responds in some manner to 
that self-imposed or projected mean- 
ing. Here we find an assertion of cog- 
nitive projection as the basic process 
of “knowing” whereby the individual 
learns to live in a symbolic cultural 
world of meanings and goal values. 





Indeed, we may say that cognitive re- 
lations, as such, are uniquely sym- 
bols, names, statements, propositions, 
etc., since we can “know” only what 
has been symbolized, Without a sym- 
bol we can relate ourselves more or 
less naively by reflex, overt action or 
esthetic response, or emotional reac- 
tions, responses which, however, may 
become established as responses to 
symbols when certain symbols become 
invested with meanings that evoke 
such naive responses. Because symbols 
are so plastic and ambiguous, they 
permit endless variations in their use 
for communication with others and 
with the self. 

Secondly, the cumulative findings 
on the functioning of the reticular 
functions of the brain, as investigated 
by Magoon and others (Samuels, 
1949) indicate that all sensory input 
is subject to alteration and patterning 
from at least two sources: (1) the cog- 
nitive patterning imposed by the cor- 
tex according to prior learning, and 
(2) the impulses and affective mes- 
sages arising from the individual’s or- 
ganic functioning. Both of these are 
mediated by the reticular function 
and may operate to distort and grossly 
contaminate perception of all modali- 
ties. 

Third, experimental study of sen- 
sory deprivation has shown that a per- 
son who is subject to isolation from 
incoming messages, so that his input 
is minimal, is often subject to halluc- 
inations and other disturbances, sen- 
sory and perceptual, and psychological 
and affective. Seemingly the depriva- 
tion of external input deprives the 
person of the cues by which he con- 
tinually orients himself to the public 
world and leaves him exposed to the 
uncontrolled, somatic impulses that 
are normally checked by the external 
input and the cognitive processes of 
“knowing.” (Dewey & Bentley, 1949) 
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Some individuals who have been 
deprived of sensory inputs may fail to 
learn to orient themselves adequately 
to the consensual world, as the writer 
has suggested with respect to depriva- 
tion of tactual communication in in- 
fancy (Frank, 1956). Likewise, some 
individuals seem to have learned to 
impose cognitive patterning on all in- 
puts so that their somatic functions 
and impulses cannot, or do not, find 
expression overtly and directly in what 
they perceive and what they say or do. 
Obviously there may be various de- 
grees and combinations of these condi- 
tions that find expression in individual 
personalities. 

Fourth, the concept of Cybernetics 
(Wiener, 1948) with the recognition 
of how positive and negative feed- 
backs provide self-guidance, self-cor- 
recting regulation and a kind of self- 
initiating or purposive striving in a 
system or organism, (Rosenblueth, et 
al, 1943) offers a conceptual model in 
which the projective process may be 
viewed as operating. In machines this 
self-regulation is provided by what is 
called programming, which means 
that the machine is initially instructed 
how to handle the input of materials 
to be computed and this programming 
provides the feedbacks for its opera- 
tion. In organisms, especially the hu- 
man personality, the feedbacks may 
be seen as operating in the learned 
patterns of perception and of habitual 
activity which, once established in 
childhood, operate to focus the indi- 
vidual’s awareness and perception and 
to direct his overt activities of all 
kinds, as well as his organic function- 
ing, his cognitive “knowing” relations 
and his symbol use, recognition and 
responses. But perhaps the most im- 
portant feedbacks appear in the inner 
speech of the individual, his continual 
talking to himself, in which he may 
rehearse and plan his activities, criti- 
cizes, scolds, condemns, rationalizes or 
excuses, praises and reassures himself, 
thereby providing the cognitive feed- 
backs that direct his activities purpos- 
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ively toward whatever goals he has ac- 
cepted for his life career. Thus the 
feedback process in inner speech may 
be viewed as governing his scanning 
of the world and his selective aware- 
ness and patterned perception, acting 
as censor or filter for whatever inputs 
the person receives, With his inner 
speech there may be more or less im- 
agining, fantasying and day dreaming, 
out of which may emerge creative 
ideas and new leads to overt activity. 
Central to this inner speech and fan- 
tasying is the image of the self — the 
symbols for I, me, mine, similar to 
other persons’ symbols, as for parents, 
siblings and others by which the in- 
dividual relates himself cognitively to 
others and also to himself. 

Apparently the familiar assumption 
of a passive organism waiting to be 
activated by a stimulus or an impulse 
is no longer valid since the organism, 
especially man, is actively functioning 
all the time and when awake is en- 
gaged in scanning the world for the 
inputs or messages which it requires 
as occasions for purposive striving and 
relating cognitively, esthetically and 
affectively. (von Foester) Indeed, the 
function of the stimulus-situation is 
largely that of a message which trig- 
gers an activity and usually evokes 
some overt expression of what is act- 
ively operating in the individual, 
waiting to be expressed or projected 
as one step in the continuous striving 
for whatever purposes or goals he 
seeks. As John Stroude once described 
it, each person may be seen as having 
a private radar by which he sends out 
impulses into the world and when 
they return and are patterned on his 
personal radar screen, he believes and 
feels that these are the world. This 
may be interpreted as indicating that 
each personality lives in his own priv- 
ate world, or his “life space,” as Kurt 
Lewin phrased it, or his “idioverse,” 
as Saul Rosenzweig has more recently 
said. Such a conception of the indiv- 
idualized world, space or cosmos, be- 
comes clear and credible when we 
accept the project process as central 
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to the personality, and employ the 
concept of feedbacks. 

The individual personality may be 
viewed as building up and endlessly 
striving to maintain and defend an 
idiosyncratic “as if’ world, to use Vai- 
hinger’s phrase, or his “virtual world,” 
a term by which Suzanne Langer 
(1953) describes a work of art that is 
not a representation but a creative 
product of artistic imagination. The 
personality process we seek to under- 
stand is how these “as if’, “virtual” 
worlds arise in the life history of the 
individual and how, once established 
and guarded, become occult to the out- 
sider, and usually to the person him- 
self. We gain insight into that private 
occult virtual world by projective 
methods, especially when the individ- 
ual “cannot or won't say,” as Murray 
remarked, what is most important for 
understanding his private world, But 
we should recognize that everything a 
person says, does or refrains from do- 
ing, is a projective message, so that we 
may utilize a wide variety of observa- 
tions to reenforce or to substitute for 
projective tests. In so far as a person 
uses the symbols of his culture idio- 
matically, he reveals how he individu- 
ally has learned to use them, to inter- 
pret and manipulate them as idiosyn- 
cratic patterns of communication 
with the world and with the self to 
maintain his private world. In these 
“as if” or “virtual” worlds the image 
of the self operates like the other sym- 
bols of which these private worlds arc 
composed and manipulated by the in- 
dividual personality. 

Fifth, closely related to Cybernetics 
is Information Theory and, more es- 
pecially, Communication Theory that 
applies more directly to human com- 
municating. (Ruesch & Bateson, 
1951) Central to these theories or 
conceptual models is the assumption 
that anyone who wishes to commun- 
icate has a message to transmit which 
he must code into some orderly pat- 
tern or configural arrangement (as 
contrasted with random “noise’’), 
must transmit that coded message to 
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others, who in turn must be alert to 
the incoming message, decode it and 
interpret it according to its meaning 
for the recipient as his life experi- 
ences, his affective condition and his 
expectations may operate to govern 
his reception, his decoding and inter- 
pretation of that message. 

In the Communication model we 
see how “knowing” as a transactional 
process of imputing meaning, the op- 
eration of the reticular formation, the 
current and, especially the previous, 
sensory deprivations experienced by 
the individual, the operation of feed- 
backs from outside and from inside, 
especially the symbolic feedback of 
inner speech, are all involved and in- 
terrelated as different dimensions of 
the projective process and of human 
purposive striving without which com. 
munication, except for biological and 
physiological signals, could not occur. 

In terms of a communication 
model, we may regard each person as 
a sender of messages and also as a 
target for messages. Thus the project- 
ive material we observe may be view- 
ed as messages he sends which are pat- 
terned and focussed according to his 
idiosyncratic orientation to the world, 
his individualized way of commun- 
icating with the world, and of selecti- 
vely evoking messages from the world, 
especially from other persons. An in- 
ventory of the number and variety of 
messages being received and sent by 
an individual should provide a com- 
prehensive approach to that individu- 
al personality in all his varied inter- 
course, and also a full array of his 
projective products. 

When we speak of a person’s rela- 
tions to and with another person, also 
with physical situations and events, or 
with the world generally, we may give 
that term “relation” a more precise 
significance by recognizing that he 
can relate only by some form of com- 
munication. He evokes messages from 
the world by his idiosyncratic process 
of scanning and perception, and he 
sends messages that are idiomatic; in 
both receiving and sending he em- 
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ploys the projective process which is 
the only way an individual organism- 
personality can relate, as contrasted 
with the kind of relating and com- 
municating to be observed in physical 
and chemical events that reveal a 
high degree of order, regularity and 
largely quantitative relations, but 
little of the idiosyncratic, identifiable 
characteristics of organisms, and es- 
pecially of personalities. 

But a communication model and 
these several processes and _ opera- 
tions just mentioned can be under- 
stood only in the context of a culture 
which is a sixth lead. Culture and the 
personality are not two separate en- 
tities or variables that call for samp- 
ling studies to be revealed statistically. 
They are not variables or independent 
or contrasted processes or operations. 
Rather, they are two aspects or dimen- 
sions of a single process depending 
upon our orientation and focus. Thus, 
when we ignore the component indi- 
viduals in a group and observe only 
the recurrent patterns exhibited in 
that group, the regularities of action, 
speech, belief and relating displayed 
in the group, we are concerned with 
culture; when, by contrast, we focus 
our observations upon an identified 
individual person in the group, not- 
ing how he employs these group sanc- 
tioned patterns for communicating 
and relating to the world and to 
others, but always with feelings, warp- 
ing and distorting and otherwise 
bending them to his own individualiz- 
ed life experience and purposive striv- 
ing, we are concerned with person- 
ality. 

In culture-personality we find a cir- 
cular, reciprocal transactional rela- 
tionship in that what we call tradi- 
tional culture guides and directs indi- 
viduals in what and how they induct 
the child into their symbolic cultural 
world and attempt to inculcate the 
group patterns which the child is ex- 
pected to accept and utilize for his 
participation in the group life. (Frank 
1951) Each child, according to his in- 
herited capacities and limitations, his 
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experience and relations with adults 
while being enculturated, will develop 
lis own idiosyncratic version of the 
prescribed cultural patterns and will 
display his individualized ways of 
meeting the requirements or expecta- 
tions of the group. Thus we find in 
the individual’s activities an idiomatic 
version of his culture, the group way 
of “coding reality” and relating to the 
world, as Dorothy Lee (1959) has 
shown in her study of different cul- 
tures. Also we see in each culture in- 
dividual personalities who may be 
distinguished one from another but 
who may operate with a high degree 
of similarity in many of their patterns, 
thus conforming to a modal character 
structure, The similarity of activity 
within a single culture becomes clear- 
ly apparent when we observe the act- 
ivities of another cultural group with 
its patterns and symbols. 

Niels Bohr has proposed the “prin- 
ciple of complementarity” which per- 
mits acceptance of two seemingly con- 
flicting or contradictory statements 
about the same physical events, each 
statement being valid according to 
the platform of observation and the 
focus of the observer. Similarly, we 
may accept the cultural approach and 
findings and the personality approach 
and findings as complementary obser- 
vations of the same process, studied 
either statistically from observations of 
anonymous persons, or studied in the 
idiosyncratic expression of an identi- 
fied individual personality. 

This conception of culture-person- 
ality offers a significant support and 
confirmation for the projective pro- 
cess since human personalities develop 
as individualized ways of living in a 
symbolic cultural world and in a 
group sanctioned social order, both of 
which may be viewed as communica- 
tion systems or networks which arise 
from the use of symbols, especially 
language and non-verbal and graphic 
symbols. (Frank, 1959) Because sym- 
bols are human creations, space-time 
configurations into which members of 
a cultural group have learned to im- 
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pute or project meanings and affective 
significance, each individual will pro- 
ject his own meaning into those group 
sanctioned and commonly used sym- 
bols and will use such symbols in his 
own idiomatic way. (Frank, 1948) 
This process of individualized accept- 
ance and use of symbols is clearly dem- 
onstrated in language when each one 
employs the prescribed words and 
phrases, relies upon the established 
grammar and syntax to a greater or 
less extent for coding and decoding 
his communications with others. Psy- 
chotics cannot communicate adequate- 
ly and neurotics decode some com- 
munications erroneously. Indeed the 
individualized styles of speaking, of 
writing, including handwriting, pro- 
vide unequivocal examples of the 
group sanctioned symbols and _pat- 
terns, and also of their idiomatic use 
and interpretation, a process which 
seems to be clearly projective, offering 
possibilities for understanding the in- 
dividual personality that are now be- 
ing increasingly refined, elaborated 
and validated. 

Some confusion often arises in dis- 
cussing symbols, between the group 
sanctioned public symbols that are 
commonly used, although always idio- 
matically, and the private fantasying 
and imagery of individuals who may 
project their own idiosyncratic mean- 
ings and feelings into these personal, 
individually selected and interpreted 
symbols. Failure to utilize or inability 
to accept the public symbols may be 
characteristic of personalities who are 
pathological or are highly original 
and creators of new symbols which 
later may be accepted and sanctioned 
by the group. But this confusion of 
public and private symbols may be 
productive of considerable errors in 
interpretation of an individual’s pro- 
jective materials and our communica- 
tions about symbols since some may 
be treated as public symbols but are 
probably private symbols, or they treat 
private symbols as public because the 
individual personality has been un- 
skilfull or inept in using or commun- 
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icating his private symbols clearly. 

Some of the obstacles or difficulties 
in utilizing projective methods and 
projective materials may arise from 
continued reliance upon assumptions 
which, in the light of the previously 
described developments, have become 
questionable and often misleading. 
(Frank, 1959) These anachronisms 
are exhibited in many contemporary 
psychological studies which utilize or- 
thodox concepts and methodological 
procedures that obscure or divert at- 
tention from the underlying assump- 
tions. In so far as projective psychol- 
ogy accepts, or is guided by, these 
studies, both research and clinical ap- 
plication may be misleading and by so 
much fail to achieve the full possibili- 
ties of projective methods. Especially 
important are the intra-individual 
variabilities of individuals. (Fiske, 
1959) 

Projective psychology has, so to 
speak, been largely oriented by psy- 
choanalytic concepts as models, such 
as the hydraulic model of tension 
release. But as analytic thinking 
changes, projective testing and especi- 
ally interpretation of projective ma- 
terials may be embarassed by the loss 
or radical alteration of some of its 
classical assumptions and familiar in- 
terpretations. Thus, as Miale empha- 
sizes, the assumption that projective 
material is an expression of the psy- 
choanalytic “mechanism” of projec- 
tion is increasingly questionable and 
also obstructive to a realization of the 
full potentialities of projective ma- 
terials for understanding of the sub- 
ject’s life situation, his usual mode of 
relating to the world. 

Miale also questions the assump- 
tion that projective materials are pri- 
marily expression of “the unconsc- 
ious,” or of unconscious processes, 
since that also limits the fruitfulness of 
projective materials by ignoring or re- 
jecting the experientially learned, the 
cognitive, symbolic patterning by 
which the individual relates to the 
world in all his life situations. Obvi- 
ously a person is often unaware of 
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what he is projecting, but this is not 
necessarily “unconscious.” This does 
not deny that unconscious materials 
may be and, to some extent, will be, 
communicated in projective materials, 
as in life patterns, but questions the 
assumption or assertion that all projec- 
tive material comes from “the uncon- 
scious.” 

In all discussions of and approaches 
to personality, we encounter the as- 
sumption that there is some kind of 
Reality which the individual person- 
ality often fails, or is unable, to face, 
recognize or accept. This term “real- 
ity” is a very slippery and highly am- 
biguous word which may imply a 
wide range of assumptions, including 
animistic or dualistic concepts, and a 
variety of theological and metaphys- 
ical beliefs. We may operationally de- 
fine Reality with ig to person- 
ality by recognizing that the Reality 
which the patients are expected to 
face is essentially the symbolic cultural 
world, the consensual public world, of 
group accepted meanings and signifi- 
cance, of technics and of events that 
cannot be denied, avoided or escaped, 
like death. The concept polarized to 
this Reality seems to be the indivi- 
dual’s own private fantasy, imagery, 
feelings and desires that either conflict 
with the public consensual world or 
ignore its exigent requirements and 
gives rise to immediate pleasure or 
satisfaction of impulses. If we accept 
the basic assumption that the symbolic 
cultural world is a projective product 
of all members of the group, as that 
which each member of a group is ex- 
pected to perceive, to accept and to 
interpret according to the approved 
symbols of his culture, then we may 
be able to clarify the ambiguity of the 
term Reality while avoiding the epi- 
stemological, metaphysical and _theo- 
logical issues which that term usually 
implies and often raises. The question 
then is how closely and accurately 
does a person's projective materials fit 
into these cultural patterns, especially 
the symbolic interpretations and pat- 
terned conduct required for living in 
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a social order, and how far does he 
exceed the permitted range of devia- 
tion and distortion which every cul- 
ture allows, at least to some extent? 
In a period like today when tradition- 
al cultural patterns are being relin- 
quished, rejected and replaced, the 
question of what deviations are psy- 
chopathological becomes increasingly 
difficult to answer. 

May we say, therefore, that the pro- 
jective process operates along a wide 
spectrum of relatings and communica- 
tions, cognitive, esthetic, affective, 
motor or instrumental, each serving 
as one of the many ways or means by 
which each person establishes and car- 
ries on his idiosyncratic relations or 
communications with the world, trans- 
forming the external world into that 
which is responsive to his personality 
needs, strivings and affective and 
emotional orientation. Thus, culture 
transforms the geographical world of 
nature into a symbolic world for hu- 
man living by personalities who learn 
to live in that symbolic world and the 
social order which they maintain by 
their individual participation and 
communications. (Frank, 1951) Each 
culture has its own eidos and ethos, 
just as each personality has his own 
cognitive and his affective patterns. 

As Alex Carrel remarked years ago, 
a method or technique is an instru- 
ment for finding that which is sought, 
which may be interpreted as meaning 
that the purpose as indicated by an 
individual’s concepts and assumptions, 
his theoretical prediliction or bias, 
will govern how he will use that 
method or technique and what he 
will produce by its application in an 
investigation, This seems to be applic- 
able to projective testing where the 
concern for clinical diagnosis seems to 
have warped the interpretation of pro- 
jective materials into a search for psy- 
chopathology. (Miale) This is not 
said to criticize or deprecate clinical 
work with projective materials, especi- 
ally since clinical work has produced 
most of the contributions to projective 
methods. But it seems as if this pre- 








occupation with making diagnoses has 
led to an “over determination” in 
clinical work, toward pathological 
findings. In the study of non-patients 
by projective methods, this has pro- 
voked a growing criticism and even 
rejection of projective methods, which 
are needed in many other fields than 
clinical diagnoses, namely, in person- 
nel selection, in studies of child 
growth and development, in counsel- 
ling and guidance in schools, and in 
anthropological studies. Apparently 
the rapid alteration in our culture, 
the relinquishment, rejection and re- 
placement of formerly prescribed pat- 
terns and symbol interpretation by a 
growing number of persons has not 
been adequately recognized by clin- 
icians who see pathology in what may 
be the emergence of a multi-modal 
culture or expression of another cul- 
tural orientation by individuals. It is 
as if the projective methods had be- 
come so oriented to clinical diagnoses 
and discovery of pathology that their 
usefulness elsewhere was being com- 
promised by this professionally biased 
“projection.” We may be justified in 
these comments when those using proe- 
jective methods seem to lose sight of 
the person because of their preoccupa- 
tion with pathology and by such bias 
may neglect to note or to call atten- 
tion to the individual personality pro- 
cess and especially its potentialties. 
Likewise, projective material is like- 
ly to be interpreted primarily, if not 
exclusively, in terms of psychoanalytic 
concepts and models, of the “mechan- 
isms” and the functions (often reified 
into entities called, id, ego and super- 
ego) which have served as heuristic 
devices. As Rado (1958) has remark- 
ed, “After more than three decades, 
the theory of superego, ego and id has 
provided a popular success ... and a 
scientific failure.” Accordingly, we 
may suggest that reliance upon Ego 
Psychology, as in the Developments 
in the Rorschach Technique, (Klop- 
fer, et al, 1954) Chapter 16, may give 
a temporary sense of stability and of 
theoretical adequacy which, however, 
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may become an obstacle to a compre- 
hensive projective psychology. 

Obviously the cognitive process is 
operating in the projective process, 
but the conception of a cognitive pro- 
cess, as Dewey and Bentley (1949) 
suggest, as it appears in a conception 
of a symbolic cultural world, as it op- 
erates in communication theory and 
Cybernetics, may make the psychoan- 
alytic conception of the ego increas- 
ingly inadequate, if not misleading. 
Already the earlier assumption of the 
ego as primarily, if not exclusively de- 
fensive, has been modified to recog- 
nize some of the creative potentiali- 
ties of the personality and the more 
strictly cognitive or “knowing’’ pro- 
cess for relating to the world of pub- 
lic symbols. Indeed, these alterations 
may be seen as recognition of Freud’s 
earlier statement, “Where Id is—there 
shall be Ego,” which may be con- 
strued as saying that for all organic 
functions and impulses recognized by 
a culture, there shall be some symbolic 
equivalent that the personality can 
recognize and deal with cognitively as 
well as defensively or purposefully. 
Each culture, however, has a different 
awareness of organic functioning and 
impulses, and hence its own symbo] 
systems for dealing with events, in- 
ternal and external, as Dorothy Lee 
(1959) has emphasized. 

A growing sophistication about the- 
orizing and the development of con- 
ceptual models is necessary if we are 
to develop a projective psychology 
which will go beyond accepted as- 
sumptions and dubious conceptions 
that have been productive, but which 
are becoming increasingly obsolete in 
the emerging new climate of opinion. 
We urgently need some concepts of 
organized complexities, as Weaver 
(1948) has urged, and assumptions of 
non-linear processes, as Wiener (1959) 
suggests, to replace the conventional 
patterns of research for relations be- 
tween two or three variables observed 
in a sample, and the assumptions of 
linear relations between events. 

A projective psychology offers op- 
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portunities for creative, imaginative 
conceptualization and escape from 
the accepted way of thinking and in- 
vestigating which are blocking more 
fruitful studies and more productive 
thinking about human personality. 
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Recent Developments in Psychoanalytic Ego Psychology 
and Their Implications for Diagnostic Testing 
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The accusation is sometimes 
brought against psychoanalysis that it 
does not change, that it is a conserva- 
tive and even procrustean set of con- 
cepts, protected in their inviolacy by 
being defined in untestable terms. 
There is this much truth in the 
charge: that psychoanalysis does not 
have all of the built-in guarantees of 
change that an experimental science 
does, and many analytic concepts do 
need operational restatement. But psy- 
choanalysis is an empirical science, 
with a clinical method which, though 
crude, does continually confront the 
theory with factual challenges. Out of 
such confrontations, analysts within 
the Freudian mainstream have made 
many and far-reaching changes in psy- 
choanalytic theory during the past 30 
years. Since all too few psychologists 
are familiar with the primary sources 
of psychoanalysis, and since there is 
always a sizeable lag before new con- 
tributions find their way into texts 
and other secondary sources, and an 
even longer lag before they are ab- 
sorbed by teachers, it is no wonder 
that even the major developments of 
the last few decades are unknown to 
a large proportion of clinical psycho- 
logists—not even to mention our non- 
clinical confreres! 

In the space of a brief paper, I can- 
not state fully enough to be convinc- 
ing all the theoretical changes that I 
find most significant. So I shall be 
severely selective, and focus on those 
contributions that seem to me to have 
the most direct bearing on diagnostic 
testing. 


I. 


The first great change that has 
taken place is an increased recogni- 
tion of the role of the ego in the deter- 
mination of behavior, with a conse- 


quent dethroning of the drives as the 
overwhelmingly important class of de- 
terminants. Psychoanalysis had been, 
as Merton Gill puts it (1959), a re- 
ductionism to drives: for the first 30 
years of their new discipline, analysts 
were so excited about Freud’s basic 
dynamic discoveries that they were in- 
terested in little else. By a kind of 
cultural lag, even today we hear the 
term ‘dynamics’ misused and overused 
in a cultish kind of way—whatever is 
desirable, modern, or deep is called 
dynamic, so that the word has lost 
much of its original meaning. Of the 
five metapsychological points of view 
recently described by Rapaport and 
Gill (1959) , the dynamic was the first 
to be fully developed; it dealt with 
the forces that actuate men.. The fun- 
damental observation was that certain 
behaviors must be carried out; they 
have an urgency, an importunance, 
which is easily recognized and which 
contrasts with the placidity and op- 
tional character of other behavior. 
This imperious quality suggested the 
activity of drives, a concept Freud 
needed to explain neurotic symptoms, 
dreams, slips and other forms of be- 
havior that seemed so obviously to be 
forced into existence. The other prin- 
cipal dynamic concept was conflict, 
the result of the head-on meeting of 
opposed drive-forces, When you deal 
with any other determinants of be- 
havior, you go beyond dynamics! — 
and, incidently, by going beyond dy- 
namics you start to use some of the 
contributions of ego psychology dur- 
ing the past 30 years. These other de- 
terminants can be briefly indicated by 
citing the other four metapsycholog- 


1 Despite the fact that defenses play a role 
in conflict, and thus are usually inevitably 
involved in any discussion of dynamics, 
defense is basically a structural concept. 
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ical points of view: the economic 
(considerations dealing with energies 
involved in thought and behavior) , 
the genetic (developmental considera- 
tions, the contemporary residue of 
personal history that affects behavior) , 
the structural and the adaptive. The 
last two I shall discuss at greater 
length. 

The structural point of view and 
ego autonomy. Any discussion of struc- 
tural considerations inevitably raises 
the issue of autonomy, a concept that 
was introduced by Hartman (1939). 
In any science, if there are forces 
bringing about change (dynamics) , 
these forces must operate within struc- 
tures: containing, guiding, blocking, 
or facilitating states of affairs within 
the organism. Since psychoanalytic 
ego psychology is pure psychology, in 
which histological and physiological 
concepts play virtually no role, the 
energies and structures with which 
ego psychology is concerned are as ab- 
stract and hypothetical as the barriers 
within Lewin’s lifespace.2 The matrix 
within which forces and energies op- 
erate, and which creates the ground 
rules they must obey, then, is struc- 
ture. 

The ego, superego and id are only 
the beginning of the structural con- 
cepts, only the grossest outlines. The 
ego is itself composed of a hierarchic 
organization of structures, which are 
best known by their functions. Indeed, 
the ego is often defined as a group of 
functions; yet function presupposes 
and logically implies structure: some- 
thing has to do the functioning, and 
that something is structure. 

The most familiar and obvious ex- 
amples of psychic structures are the 


* This does not mean, however, that it may 
not ever be possible to specify the links 
that connect cathexis with the physical 
energy of the neurones. Psychoanalytic 
theory deals with resultant forces and 
energies, which we cannot today analyze, 
but it need not be a vitalism. Likewise, it 
should in principle be possible ultimately 
to identify psychic structures with organi- 
zations of nerve cells (as Hebb has tried to 
do with his concept of cell-assembly and 
phase sequence). 
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defenses. If you visualize a repression 
as a dam holding back the flood- 
waters of a drive-impulse and its asso- 
ciated memories, you are naturally 
using a structural metaphor for a 
structural phenomenon. In describing 
learning, we tend to use similar meta- 
phors, such as the building of a habit. 
In psychoanalytic theory, learning is 
structure-building, and a habit is a 
structure—a more or less permanent 
change in the way the elements of 
psychic structure are organized, to 
function differently. 

The two examples, defenses and 
the residues of learning, are instances 
of only one general class of structures. 
Hartmann, in his epoch-making mo- 
nograph, Ego psychology and_ the 
problem of adaptation (1939) , set up 
a broad but useful classification of all 
psychic structures, which he called ap- 
paratuses: the apparatuses of primary 
autonomy, and those of secondary 
autonomy. The examples mentioned 
so far are apparatuses or structures of 
secondary autonomy, those that grow 
out of inner conflict and through con- 
tact with the external environment. 
Autonomy, for Hartmann, means the 
ego’s degree of independence from the 
drives and conflict. What, then, are 
structures of primary autonomy? 


The apparatuses of primary auto- 
nomy are those psychic structures that 
are given by heredity (not developed 
out of conflict) , which through evolu- 
tionary development pre-adapt the 
human child to an average expectable 
environment. (You see, we cannot 
really talk much about the structural 
point of view without bringing in the 
adaptive one.) They consist in the 
basic capacities and abilities of the 
organism: the abilities to perceive, to 
learn, to remember, to think, to move 
and act, as well as those that are more 
familiar to psychologists—intelligence, 
talents, and inborn gifts of all kinds.* 





* Calling them autonomous highlights the 
fact that these functions operate relatively 
free from interference by wishes and af- 
fects. The great difficulty experimenters 
have found in demonstrating what Mur- 
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To Hartmann’s list, Rapaport (1959) 
argues, thresholds should be added: 
sensory threshold apparatuses and 
drive thresholds, Noting that these 
were many of the most important 
components of the ego, and that they 
were all present at least in germ 
— at birth, Hartmann took up cer- 
tain late suggestions of Freud’s (e.g., 
1937) along these lines and (with 
Kris & Loewenstein, 1946) proposed 
that the ego did not develop from the 
id, but that both grew out of an ini- 
tial undifferentiated phase in which 
ego rudiments were clearly present. 

If there have always been parts of 
the ego that were not involved in the 
passionate urgencies of drive, and if 
these are structures that channel and 
constrain the discharge of drive ener- 
gies, then the ego is not such a weak 
creature as Freud depicted it in The 
ego and the id. Moreover, Hart- 
mann’s name for the other class of 
structures, those of secondary auto- 
nomy, constantly reminds us that the 
beach-head of calm provided by the 
primary autonomies can always be en- 
larged by the development of new 
structures. The natural course of de- 
velopment, then, is seen to be enlarge- 
ment of the conflict-free sphere, build- 
ing on the base of the primarily auto- 
nomous apparatuses further structures 
that serve to tame the drives, slow 
them and harness them to_ useful 
work, and thus the development of 
ego-strength, 





One feature that differentiates 
Hartmann’s concept of autonomy 
from G.W. Allport’s (1937) some- 


what similar functional autonomy may 
be summarized in three words: auto- 
nomy is relative. Not absolute. The 
drives are always there, ready to take 
over. Just as a river can take over and 
cause a flood if its dikes grow weak or 
if the volume of the waters increases, 
just so the apparatuses of both primary 
and secondary autonomy may be in- 
undated by the drives if the structures 


needs on perception, is testimony to this 
autonomy. 
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are weakened (decompensation) or if 
the drive energies are increased (as 
they are for example at puberty). 
Much of psychopathology can be con- 
ceptualized as the result of weakened 
structures and the spilling over of 
drives. 


Let’s take another look at the psy- 
choanalytic theory of motivation, as 
it emerges from these concepts of 
drive and structure (Rapaport, 
1960). Structures are the restrainers 
and channels of the drive energies. 
The drives provide the original push, 
the get-up-and-go, but structures de- 
termine where we go, by what real-- 
istic routes we may find satisfactions, 
and they slow us down from the head- 
long rush that the drives naturally 
impel. Moreover, each new structure 
gives rise to new motives, as in the 
model: anal smearing impulse })—> re- 
action formation })—> need for clean- 
liness. Psychoanalysis assumes that 
everyone starts out with the same 
basic drive-sources of motivational 
energy (though with variations in 
constitutional endowment of drive- 
strength) , but individuality of motiva- 
tion and behavior is supplied pre- 
dominantly by unique endowments 
of primarily autonomous apparatuses 
and by the unique experiences that 
bring the secondary apparatuses into 
being. Clearly, everyone starts out 
with simple and crude structures, per- 
mitting only crudely differentiated be- 
havior; psychoanalysis assumes (for 
the facts of psychopathology require 
it) that these old structures need not 
go out of existence — they simply 
drop from sight as other structures 
are built on top of them. The usual 
course of development is that as more 
structures are added, behavior be- 
comes less hectic and more differen- 
tiated. If the mature structures break 
down, however, there is an automatic 
falling-back on the next lines of de- 
fense, which are uncovered. This is a 
structural explanation of the regres- 
sion and the agitation that occur in 
mental illness; to be complete, it 
would have to include dynamic, econ- 
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omic and other factors 
and Gill, 1959) . 

Let us pause for a moment and note 
that what I have been describing is a 
hierarchic conception of structures. 
This is what is meant by the layering 
of defence; “structural hierarchy’ is 
just a more generalized statement of 
it, 

In physics, it has been noted that, 
as energy is subjected to changed 
structural conditions, it is  trans- 
formed with qualitative changes. That 
is what happens when you close a 
switch and allow electrical energy to 
encounter the special structural condi- 
tions of a light bulb; it is transformed 
into radiant light and heat. Similarly, 
in psychoanalysis, Hartmann has pro- 
posed that drive energy undergoes a 
kind of qualitative change as it en- 
counters the increasingly complex 
structural hierarchies that are built 
up developmentally. This change he 
calls neutralization (Hartmann, 
1950). The qualitative change that is 
involved is a loss of the general in- 
stinctual orientation that the drive 
had originally, that is, desexualiza- 
tion or deaggressivization. This con- 
cept was basically a generalization of 
Freud’s concept of sublimation, which 
had been conceived of as involving 
specifically libidinal energies, but it 
had the important consequence of 
linking the kind of phenomena that 
Freud was talking about to the de- 
velopment of highly differentiated 
structures. 

Rapaport has elucidated and ex- 
panded Hartmann’s concept of auton- 
omy in two important papers (1951, 
1958). In particular, Hartmann was 
concerned with the ego’s autonomy 
from the drives, and only hinted at 
another important area, which Rapa- 
port calls autonomy from the environ- 
ment. The stimulus-response model of 
behavior, he says, pictures man as en- 
tirely at the mercy of the environ- 
ment: if it supplies a certain stimulus, 
man must jump, or salivate, or blink. 
And indeed, in certain kinds of pathol- 
ogy we see more or less human crea- 
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tures who have little autonomy from 
the environment; for example, in se- 
vere brain damage. When the dam- 
age knocks out drive, the patient lacks 
spontaneity, becomes purely reactive, 
and is easily influenced. It is the 
drives, ultimately, that guarantee the 
normal man’s autonomy from the en- 
vironment, Rapaport points out, just 
as contact with the environment pro- 
vides the ultimate guarantee of au- 
tonomy from drives. An additional 
guarantee of both types of autonomy, 
he goes on, are the structures, the ap- 
paratuses of primary and secondary 
autonomy. Since in general the same 
structures provide both kinds of au- 
tonomy, we find that the degree of 
one sort of autonomy a person has 
enables us to guage his autonomy of 
the other kind. 


So far, I have been discussing the 
effects of structures on behavior, most- 
ly implying action. But now let’s con- 
sider the implications of the model 
I have been describing for thought 
and affect. Take affect first (Rapa- 
port, 1953). In young children, we 
see a relatively narrow range of emo- 
tions; what we do see is intense and 
at times overwhelming; and _ largely 
it seems to be a form of drive-dis- 
charge. If so, and if as we have seen, 
drives are increasingly neutralized and 
changed in quality by the growth of 
structures, the quality of affects must 
change, too. That’s an important part 
of what happens: the variety of af- 
fects greatly increases, as does their 
subtlety, and fineness of attunement 
to situation, while their usual inten- 
sity is considerably less than in child- 
hood, All these are indications of a 
growth of structures, some of them 
specific to the control of affects, some 
probably more general structures, In 
this developmental process, which 
Fenichel (1941) called “taming,” an 
important change takes place: the 
ego once suffered affects passively, but 
now it gains control over them and 
uses them actively as a set of signals: 
signals of danger, of impending grat- 
ification, of something good or bad, to 
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be approached or not. Obviously, such 
signals are of the greatest importance 
for effective (that is, adaptive) action 
and thought. When the structures that 
regulate the attunement of affect to 
situation and thought decompensate, 
then we see emotional inappropriate- 
ness, one of the hallmarks of schizo- 
phrenia. And, as Rapaport (1953) 
says, “Rich and modulated affect life 
appears to be the indicator of a ‘strong 
ego’.”” 

Thought must use affects as sig- 
nals, too, but the refined use of af- 
fects in thought is a late achievement, 
an essential part of secondary process 
functioning. The psychoanalytic the- 
ory of thinking may be summarized 
(or oversimplified) as follows: the 
primary process is gradually super- 
seded by the secondary process, and is 
gradually brought under flexible con- 
trol so that it can be turned on or 
off at will. Just as there is a continuum 
of gradually developing structures, 
and a resulting continuum from raw 
drive to neutralized energy, just so 
there is a corresponding continuum 
from primitive, drive - dominated 
thinking with fluid, free drive ener- 
gies, to realistic, logical, purposive 
thinking that operates with bound 
and neutralized energies. Indeed, it is 
the growth of structures that brings 
about the development of secondary 
process. But the primitive, primary 
process is no more uprooted by the 
secondary process than are the crude 
early stages of defense wiped out by 
more sophisticated structures. Even 
though it is latent while a scientist, 
let us say, carries on his routine work, 
more primary forms of thought take 
over as he sleeps and dreams, and—as 
Kris (1953) has argued—he probably 
uses some degree of primary process in 
the creative aspects of his work, form- 
ing new concepts or getting hunches 
about new experiments. This con- 
trolled and adaptive use of primary 
process is the now-popular concept, 
regression in the service of the ego. 
As Schafer (1958) has recently demon- 
strated, it usually takes a strong and 
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flexible ego to allow such temporary 
regressions, and also a firm sense of 
identity (cf. also Gill and Brenman, 
1959) . 

Another of Rapaport’s contribu- 
tions to ego psychology is his struc- 
tural concept of states of conscious- 
ness (1957). Freud recognized that 
conscious - preconscious was a crude 
dichotomy, but he never worked out 
as Rapaport has done the descriptive 
and systematic details of the many 
states and types of awareness. For our 
purposes, perhaps the most important 
of the points he makes is the prop- 
osition that the less vigilance, reflec- 
tive awareness and capacity to direct 
attention, the more do the accom- 
panying thought processes take on 
characteristics of the primary process, 
and the less secondary-process think- 
ing is apparent.* Rapaport also points 
out the prevalence of certain cloudy 
states of consciousness in various types 
of psychopathology, such as fugue 
states and psychoses, Yet in all states 
of psychic functioning, he insists, 
there is some degree of synthetic func- 
tion: the human mind always strives 
for one or another type of integra- 
tion (Hartmann’s fitting together; cf. 
also Nunberg, 1948). In this respect, 
he makes explicit and salient an in- 
sight Freud seems to have had from 
the beginning. The nature of that in- 
tegration is a function of structural 
conditions (the kinds of defenses and 
controls that are operative) and eco- 
nomic conditions (the degree of bind- 
ing and neutralization of the cathec- 
tic energies involved, and the balance 
of drive energy and hypercathexis) ; 
for example, there is integration in 
the primary process as well as in the 
secondary, though of a qualitatively 
different kind. 

The adaptive point of view. During 
the above discussion of innovations 





‘4 Freud laid down the foundations of this 
formulation, almost from the beginning 
of his theoretical work, in his conception 
that the binding of drive cathexis was ac- 
complished by means of hypercathexis (see 
Holt, 1960b). 
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in the theory of ego structures, I have 
had to mention the concept of adapta- 
tion several times. Almost unknown 
in psychoanalysis 30 years ago, adapt- 
ive considerations are since the work 
of Hartmann (1939) considered to be 
so fundamental that Rapaport and 
Gill (1959) list the adaptive as one 
of the five fundamental metapsycho- 
logical points of view. In the one 
bold step of his monograph, Hart- 
mann broadened the scope of psycho- 
analytic theory so that it can embrace 
and integrate all the contributions of 
academic psychology, sociology and 
anthropology, and even ethology. 
There is much that could and 
should be said about Hartmann’s con- 
cepts of adaptation if there were no 
limitation of time. I shall content 
myself with only one point. In dis- 
cussing the growth of secondarily au- 
tonomous structures, Hartmann makes 
the important observation that once 
a structure is built, it can be used for 
other purposes than those of defense. 
Through what he calls a change of 
function, a defense may be used as a 
means of adaptation; in George 
Klein’s terminology, it becomes a con- 
trol (and its effects on thinking and 
perceiving are called cognitive con- 
trols; (cf. Gardner, Holzman, Klein, 
Linton and Spence, 1959). Let me 
give you a brief clinical example. 
Some years ago in Topeka, I tested 
a beady-eyed, handle-bar-moustach- 
ioed young man who had been ad- 
mitted to the V.A. Hospital. He was 
a detective on the police force of a 
Kansas city, and apparently a good 
one. In his Wechsler-Bellevue, he was 
outstandingly good at Picture Com- 
pletion; and his sharp eyes picked out 
the salient details of the TAT cards 
from which he proceeded to deduce 
the stories. Here were classical signs 
of projection, and indeed, the clinical 
history showed an unmistakable para- 
noid break. Yet there was every sign 
that the cognitive structures that gave 
rise to these test performances had 
been in existence for quite some time, 
before any clinical evidence of pro- 


jection. The point is that they had 
been used adaptively, since the per- 
ceptual acuity and the suspicious, in- 
ferential turn of mind were highly 
uselul assets for a detective. Just so, 
Hartmann argues, any defense may 
have its adaptive uses, and he points 
out the adaptive significance of 
dreams, fantasy, affects and other as- 
pects of human functioning that don’t 
have any obvious survival value. 

The psychosocial point of view. 
This example brings us to the exciting 
new developments in classical psycho- 
analytic theory bearing on the social 
and cultural embeddedness of the in- 
dividual. In 1939, Hartmann wrote 
that the primary reality man must 
adapt to is a social reality, and he 
also stressed the two-way nature of 
this process: man shapes society as 
well as being shaped by it. In order 
to attain a complete understanding of 
any human behavior, he showed, one 
must elucidate its relevance to cul- 
tural traditions and the influence of 
the behaving individual’s place in 
some social structure. 


But the strikingly parallel (though 
largely independent) contributions of 
Erik Erikson (1950, 1953, 1954, 1959) 
spell out the broad generalizations 
that Hartmann laid down, giving 
them extraordinary richness of clin- 
ical and cultural detail. Erikson’s is 
a theory of culture and personality 
that grows out of his immersion in 
the Freudian tradition and his an- 
thropological field work. His sophis- 
tication in the social sciences easily 
equals that of such non-Freudians 
as Fromm, Horney, and Kardiner, but 
his account of the processes of accul- 
turation differs from theirs in that he 
retains and develops Freud’s concept 
that the individual has inborn biolog- 
ical drives and other properties of 
which the society must take account. 
In Erikson’s terms, the person has a 
genetically social nature, and a built- 
in series of developmental stages 
through which he must go. Erikson’s 
epigenetic conception of development 
retains the best of Freud’s theory of 
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psychosexual development, but with 
three principal changes. 

First, he notes that each of the 
zones that successively attain a place 
of principal importance has one or 
more modes of operation, basic pat- 
terns of dealing with reality. For 
example, the mouth lends itself to 
getting (i.e. receiving) and to taking, 
the anus to holding on and letting go, 
and so forth. For our purposes, the 
important point is that Erikson de- 
scribes the process of estrangement 
(comparable to Hartmann’s change of 
function) , or autonomous separation 
of modes from the zones where they 
originated. They become general ways 
of approaching the world, and Erik- 
son’s clinical examples (from play 
configurations, dreams, neurotic symp- 
toms, social behavior, etc.) vividly 
show the utility of this way of look- 
ing for consistencies in behavior. 

Second, essential to Erikson’s con- 
ception is the idea that the stages of 
development comprise a series of “po- 
tentialities for changing patterns of 
mutual regulations” in the family, 
which is itself a system of mutual de- 
pendence and regulation. Moreover, 
the society (mediated by the caretak- 
ing persons) meets each develop- 
mental phase with institutions specific 
to it, and for each mode provides so- 
cial modalities which enable the in- 
dividual’s behavioral patterns to find 
socially useful and adaptive oppor- 
tunities. When a striving meets a so- 
cial modality that provides a useful 
place for it, it develops without con- 
flict and is handled by controls in- 
stead of by defenses, 

Third, Erikson is the first psycho- 
analyst to systematize an epigenetic 
theory of ego development beyond 
early childhood. His eight stages of 
man cover the entire life-cycle, sketch- 
ing out the major developmental 
crises from birth to old age; each has 
its phase-specific developmental task 
which should be solved at a given 
time, though the solution is prepared 
in previous phases and is worked out 
further in subsequent ones. Erikson 
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incidentally has pointed out the rele- 
vance for ego-strength of a successful 
solution of the earlier stages, the prob- 
lems of trust vs. mistrust, autonomy 
vs. shame and doubt, initiative vs. 
guilt, industry vs. inferiority, and 
identity vs. identity diffusion. 

The last of Erikson’s contributions 
I'll be able to mention is his concept 
of identity (Erikson, 1950, 1959). 
Clinically, the importance of this con- 
cept is indicated by Erikson’s dictum: 
“The study of identity . . . becomes 
as strategic in our time as the study 
of sexuality was in Freud’s time.” 
Once you have learned the clinical 
picture of identity diffusion, which 
Erikson first described, it is astonish- 
ing how often it turns up, playing a 
major role in a great variety of neu- 
rotic and borderline conditions, es- 
pecially in late adolescents and young 
adults, 

Identity is on one level roughly 
equivalent to the familiar “self-con- 
cept’”—the feeling a person has of 
being himself, the images and ideas 
of a continuing individuality. Yet no 
other theorist has succeeded so well 
as Erikson in showing how such high- 
ly personal constructs are intimately 
dependent on the role-opportunities 
offered by a society and on its tradi- 
tions about the kinds of person it is 
possible—and either good or bad—to 
be. The sense of identity (as com- 
pared, for example, to self-esteem) is 
an intrinsically social as well as in- 
dividual concept: it is the feeling of 
being a worthy person because one 
fits into a coherent and valued order 
of things. Erikson writes: “The grow- 
ing child must, at every step, derive a 
vitalizing sense of reality from the 
awareness that his individual way of 
mastering experience (his ego synthe- 
sis) is a successful variant of a group 
identity and is in accord with its 
space-time and life plan.” 

Previously, in psychoanalysis the 
role of culture in personality develop- 
ment had been conceptualized only in 





5 All unidentified quotations are from Erik- 
son (1950). 
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terms of the superego. Erikson shows 
how intimately all of development is 
cog-wheeled with social roles, expec- 
tations, and demands, and how cul- 
ture shapes ego identity as well as the 
superego. Indeed, “only an ego iden- 
tity safely anchored in the ‘patrimony’ 
of a cultural identity can balance the 
superego in order to produce a work- 
able equilibrium.” In the diagnostic 
testing of depressed patients, I have 
been struck by the great clinical util- 
ity of this insight, especially in help- 
ing with the delicate question of 
prognosis. 
Il. 


Let us turn now to the application 
of these developments to diagnostic 
testing.® 

First, and most generally, I hope it 
is agreed that the principal tool of 
the clinician is his understanding of 
personality, its development and its 
decompensation into  psychopathol- 
ogy. If the tester can find a theory 
that will broaden and deepen his un- 
derstanding of people, how they get 
sick and well again and go about lead- 
ing useful lives, it should have a 
variety of intangible benefits to his 
work. He will be better able to inte- 
grate the fragmentary glimpses of a 
person that his primary inferences 
from test data afford; he will not de- 
generate into a plodding routine if 
his horizons are stretched by the chal- 
lenge of fresh ways to look at his data. 
All of these general benefits the recent 
developments in ego psychology prom- 
ise. Though the goal is not yet 
achieved, we are much closer to a 
comprehensive, integrated, and con- 
tinually developing theory of man 
and his behavior. 

One of the most direct ways that 
theoretical advance can help the tester 
is through its enrichment of his test 
rationale: the understanding of the 





* The principal applications of ego psychol- 
ogy to diagnostic testing have been Rapa- 
port, Gill & Schafer (1945, 1946), and 
Schafer (1948, 1954, 1958), but the con- 
tributions of Bellak (1954) and Wyatt 
(1958) are also noteworthy. 
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processes by which test responses come 
about, and the relation of these proc- 
esses to enduring aspects of person- 
ality. Let me give just a couple of 
concrete examples. First: in a recent 
contribution to a symposium on the 
TAT (Holt, 1960a), I applied Rapa- 
port’s ideas about states of conscious- 
ness and types of thought organization 
that accompany them, and Kris’ con- 
cept of regression in the service of 
the ego, to a re-examination of the 
TAT’s rationale. I was able to show 
that the common habit psycholo- 
gists have of referring to the TAT as 
a test of fantasy ignores critical differ- 
ences between stories and reveries or 
day-dreams as cognitive-affective prod- 
ucts, and can lead to serious misunder- 
standing. Second: in two recent pa- 
pers, David Shapiro (1956, 1960) has 
applied Rapaport’s generalization of 
the theory of autonomy (and _ his 
closely related ideas about activity and 
passivity) to the understanding of re- 
sponses to color in the Rorschach test. 
If I may restate the argument briefly, 
it is that since it is one set of struc- 
tures that achieves autonomy from 
drives and autonomy from the en- 
vironment, the degrees of the two 
types of autonomy are closely corre- 
lated. A person’s handling of the pow- 
erful environmental stimulus of color, 
then, shows at work the structures he 
also uses to control his drives and the 
drive-derivatives of impulse and affect. 
This statement is probably too brief 
to be convincing, but I believe that 
it is an important advance in our 
movement away from the blind em- 
piricism of test “signs” to a sure theo- 
retical grasp of how and why our tests 
work. 


The rationale for a test is not com- 
plete unless it includes conceptualiza- 
tion of the situation of testing, the 
patient’s understanding of and values 
about it, and his test behavior as well 
as his responses. The adaptive point 
of view focuses our attention on such 
behavior as a response to a real situa- 
tion with various explicit and im- 
plicit demands, as well as its transfer- 
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ence significance. Thus, some kinds of 
test behavior that we might be in- 
clined to overinterpret as signifying 
transference or psychopathology (e.g., 
anxiety about being tested) may turn 
out to be reasonably adaptive reac- 
tions to a situation as defined by the 
patient in terms of his life experience, 
subculture, and anticipations. Or if 
the subject is an applicant for a psy- 
chiatric residency, it is understandable 
—and in terms of our definition of 
the testing situation, adaptive — for 
him to give “deep,” pathological- 
sounding content in the Rorschach or 
TAT, to show his insight or psycho- 
logical-mindedness. Whenever there is 
a surprising amount of seemingly re- 
gressive, pathological material in test 
responses, the tester will do well to 
consider the hypothesis that it is an 
adaptive, controlled regression in re- 
sponse to a perceived demand for it. 


Therapists have set a style, and 
testers have followed them, in fixing 
their clinical focus on the dark, un- 
conscious recesses of the individual 
psyche. Reading many test reports, 
one would hardly guess that the sub- 
ject of the deep dynamic formula- 
tions was a contemporary American 
citizen, trying to do a certain kind of 
job in a milieu offering a variety of 
supports and _ pathogenic _ stresses. 
Hartmann and especially Erikson 
should teach us to broaden our view, 
not only by bringing fresh concepts 
to bear on our test data, but also by 
accepting the fact that tests alone can- 
not give all the information we need 
to make the most sense of the purely 
test data themselves. It is much more 
important to almost any consumer of 
test reports to know, not just that 
there are oral-dependent longings and 
an Oedipal fixation, but how all of 
this shows itself in behavior. To do 
so, the tester must have some idea 
about the determinants of a person’s 
behavior that lie outside the subject’s 
skin: in short, his average expectable 
environment. Hartmann’s sound for- 
mulation, that a person’s mental 
health can be gauged only in rela- 
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tion to his average expectable environ- 
ment, should teach the tester that he 
cannot assess the degree of incapacita- 
tion nor the prognosis without some 
outlines of the particular social and 
cultural setting the subject has come 
from and to which he must return, 


Consider again, for a moment, the 
Kansas detective I spoke about earlier. 
We know that it is extremely difficult 
to achieve any far-reaching recon- 
struction of a paranoid personality 
structure. How important it was to 
know, then, that projection had oper- 
ated adaptively for him in the past, 
and that a social niche was waiting 
for him that not only didn’t require 
the extirpation of his projective struc- 
tures, but positively demanded them! 
Ego psychology can help us under- 
stand how the pathological implica- 
tions of the defense can be counter- 
balanced, in this example, by a set of 
values (being a decent cop, for exam- 
ple) , by superego controls and by ex- 
ternal social channels for expression 
so that the pressure of undischarged 
impulse doesn’t get too strong, and 
with this understanding we can bet- 
ter assess the kind of therapeutic work 
that needs to be done and the likeli- 
hood that it will lead to socially adapt- 
ive behavior again. 

I want to dwell a little more on the 
point that a structure may have adapt- 
ive as well as defensive functions, de- 
pending on its meshing with socially- 
offered modalities, for to me it is one 
of the most valuable of leads in the 
test assessment of a person. Even so 
primitive and unpromising a defense 
as denial can have its adaptive uses, 
as the work of Weinstein and Kahn 
(1955) has beautifully shown. Though 
usually associated in our minds with 
psychosis, denial is used not infre- 
quently by persons in the neurotic 
range. In someone who has a good 
many pains or griefs that are not 
easily alleviated, denial of illness by 
a pollyanna insistence that all is well, 
trying and tiresome though it is for 
others, still keeps many such people 
out of hospitals and chronic invalid- 
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ism, which could so easily overtake 
them without it. 

There has been a good deal of talk 
in recent years about the tendency of 
clinical psychologists to overempha- 
size pathology and to neglect the posi- 
tive, health-giving aspects of person- 
ality. This has been at times accom- 
plished by a feeling of bafflement: 
what are these mysterious strengths? 
where can we find them? do we need 
new types of tests to provide the right 
data? In large part, the data are not 
only right in our hands, they are con- 
tained in the very aspects of tests that 
we have been interpreting as patho- 
logical. But once we grasp the con- 
cept that a defense is a thought-pat- 
tern, a structure that can operate 
adaptively depending on its setting 
(inner and outer), we can get to 
work looking for the signs that it does 
or does not make a positive contribu- 
tion to the person’s success in living. 

A final point about structural mat- 
ters: The concept of hierarchy, the 
layering of defences and other struc- 
tures, is one that can help us to un- 
derstand and to piece together various 
seemingly contradictory or confusing 
pieces of test evidence. If we find in- 
dications that our patient is afraid of 
other men, is attracted to them in 
a passive, homosexual way, and also 
that he seems to have a good deal of 
hostility towards men generally, it will 
be helpful to know about the layering 
of impulses and defenses that Knight 
(1940) and Gill (1947) have de- 
scribed in paranoid patients. All of 
these trends, which seem so mutually 
exclusive, may be true on different 
levels—whereupon it becomes the task 
of the tester to try to sort them out 
and reconstruct the hierarchy. The 
hierarchical point of view also should 
serve as a sceptical barrier against a 
too-ready acceptance of any first ap- 
proximation to the formulation of a 
personality. It is always more com- 
plex than we think. 

Many of the other implications that 
I see in these theoretical developments 
also fall under the heading of the 
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positive that we can accentuate: in 
short, indicators of ego-strength. I 
have referred to the breadth of inter- 
ests and the extent of the conflict-free 
sphere of the ego as indicators of 
neutralization, as thus of the integrity 
of autonomy-giving structures, and 
also to the similar implications of the 
range, subtlety, and modulation of 
affects. We can also find relatively 
direct indications that structures are 
intact or crumbling in the preserva- 
tion of intellectual functions demand- 
ed by intelligence tests, and in the 
person’s capacity to control and ex- 
clude signs of preoccupations, nega- 
tive affects, inappropriate drive-refer- 
ences, and the like. 


One of the implications of ego psy- 
chology that has interested me most 
is that we must assess the manifesta- 
tions of the primary process in our 
test data most carefully if we are not 
to make serious diagnostic errors (cf. 
Holt & Havel, 1960) . One reason that 
many psychologists have made them- 
selves notorious for the capacity to 
find schizophrenia in every patient is 
the tendency to accept any indication 
of condensation, symbolical thinking 
or the like as a hallmark of schizo- 
phrenic thought-disorder. True, one 
can describe that disorder at a first 
approximation by saying that the pri- 
mary process has emerged in waking 
thought, but such a formulation over- 
looks Hartmann’s and Kris’ valuable 
insight that the primary process can 
be used adaptively, as well. Indeed, 
the ability to allow a controlled and 
flexible regression to primary modes 
of thinking is another sign of ego 
strength, as opposed to the rigidity 
that excludes all such material and 
the state of decompensation or faulty 
structure-development that allows un- 
controlled and involuntary _ break- 
throughs of the primary process. The 
task, then, becomes one of finding 
test indicators of the degree of con- 
trol over the primary material, the 
affect that accompanies its appear- 
ance, and the degree to which it dis- 
rupts other simultaneous cognitive 
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functioning (such as reality-contact) . 
This applied ego-psychology will, I 
believe, enable us to distinguish crea- 
tivity from borderline psychosis — a 
distinction that is not always easy to 
make from test data. 

Erikson has provided quite a num- 
ber of valuable leads to the assessment 
of health as well as illness. In his ac- 
count of the growth and crises of the 
healthy personality, which presents his 
ego epigenetic stages, Erikson lists the 
main types of successful and unsuc- 
cessful solutions to each of these de- 
velopmental tasks. And as he has sug- 
gested in another paper (1953), it is 
essential to an assay of a_person’s 
assets to know whether he has devel- 
oped basic trust or mistrust, auton- 
omy instead of shame or doubt, and so 
on. Here are indicators in the content 
of test responses that complement the 
other, mainly formal, signs of ego 
strength or weakness. 

Erikson’s penetrating descriptions 
of the various developmental stages 
can also be helpful to the tester in 
helping him understand the special 
meaning of test data in terms of the 
age of the patient who gives them.” 
He shows how various may be the 
significances of a bodily mode (e.g., 
retaining) depending on its appear- 
ance and use at an appropriate devel- 
opmental phase, an earlier or a later 
one. The same kind of considerations 
apply across the whole life-span; and 
the larger scheme of ego epigenesis 
provides a far richer source of under- 
standing than the simple, earlier idea 
of a few developmental crises and 
changes in drives (e.g., adolescence, 
menopause) . By highlighting develop- 
mental facts, such as the extreme but 
not necessarily malign regression in 
late-adolescent identity diffusion 
Erikson helps the psychologist to real- 
ize that any given test configuration 
may have quite different significances 
when produced at various points in 
the life cycle. We need more than just 
age-level norms for childhood, there- 


7 I am grateful to my colleague, Dr. Fred 
Pine, for calling this point to my attention. 
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fore; norms need to be gathered, and 
interpretive principles restudied, for 
all the rest of the major period of 
adult life. 

For its relevance to the issue of per- 
sonal strengths as well as its implica- 
tion for pathology, Erikson’s concept 
of ego identity is one the diagnostic 
tester will do well to study closely and 
add to his stock of everyday working 
tools. Test data often lead themselves 
admirably to interpretation in terms 
of the kind of identity a person has 
worked out for himself, as I tried 
to show in my analysis of the TAT of 
Jay (1952). Do the various self-con- 
ceptions adumbrated in the tests fit 
together into a cohesive organization, 
or are they mutually contradictory 
identity fragments? Does the patient 
have a secure sense of identity, which 
can be a support and a bulwark, or 
does he suffer from a diffusion of 
identity? Does his identity demand a 
very limited type of social setting 
(and if so, is he likely to be able to 
live in such a setting), or is it more 
generally viable in our society? Does 
it show signs of being rooted in a 
continuous tradition, or does the 
identity a person is trying to work 
out for himself cut him off from his 
parents, his ethnic or cultural sub- 
group, his own past? Erikson’s writ- 
ings give many vivid examples of the 
application of these and related issues 
to case data, and are full of sugges- 
tions for the diagnostic tester. 

Finally, the work of Erikson should 
be closely studied by the testing psy- 
chologist because it so beautifully ex- 
emplifies a truly organismic, biosocial 
approach to personality. For example, 
in the case histories with which he 
opens Childhood and society (1950), 
there is a masterly interweaving of 
three types of considerations: proces- 
ses inherent in the organism (constit- 
utional structures, maturational seq- 
uences, etc.), the organization of ex- 
perience in the individual ego (de- 
fenses, identity, modalities, etc.) , and 
social organizing forces (the groups 
in which a person lives, their structure 
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and cultural heritage) . If we as diag- 
nostic testers can approximate these 
brilliant performances and portray in 
such depth real human beings, we 
shall have profitted by the best that 
modern ego psychology has to offer 
us. 
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Bodies in Schizophrenic Rorschach Responses 


Roy SCHAFER 
Yale University School of Medicine 


Of the many ways in which the 
schizophrenic Rorschach record may 
be approached, starting from one or 
another of the basic concepts advanc- 
ed in dynamic psychiatry to define 
and organize the varied phenomen- 
ology of schizophrenia, that concen- 
trating on the disruption of the body 
ego is one of the most fascinating. Its 
value in Rorschach research has al- 
ready been demonstrated in some re- 
spects in the extensive series of studies 
by Fisher and Cleveland (1958). 
These investigators have concentrated 
on two variables, the definiteness and 
the permeability of ego boundaries, 
and have studied the manifestations 
of these specifically in the test content. 
Zucker (1958) has made a related, 
significant contribution, although she 
was particularly concerned with the 
broader issue of ego boundaries and 
explicitly avoided going into the man- 
ifestations of disturbed body ego as 
such in Rorschach responses. The 
range and definition of variables in 
her study is broader and more clinical 
than that of Fisher and Cleveland; 
she included analysis of some aspects 
of Rorschach scores, verbalization of 
responses and indications of thought 
disorder, as well as content. 

These reports do not, however, con- 
stitute an exhaustive treatment of the 
problem. On the one hand, other 
phenomenological aspects of body ego 
disturbance may be investigated, such 
as the body ego’s inner organization, 
vitality and coping with stimulation, 
and, on the other, additional aspects 
of the Rorschach record may be 
brought into the analysis of disturbed 
“ego boundaries” to give it fuller 
meaning. It is my aim in this paper 
to extend the study of body ego dis- 
turbances manifested in the Rorschach 
records of schizophrenics and to link 
the resulting observations to the 


broader issues of impaired ego bound- 
aries and object relations. 

I must first set forth certain general- 
izations about the relation of Ror- 
schach responses to subjective experi- 
ence, and then, more specifically to 
certain aspects of schizophrenic sub- 
jective experience. Subsequently I will 
analyze a Rorschach protocol in order 
to illustrate the application of those 
generalizations. 

Rorschach responses, the inner 
world and the body ego. Outstanding 
aspects of subjective experience, of 
the “inner world,” are expressed in 
the imagery language peculiar to the 
Rorschach record. By “inner world” 
I do not refer to the general organiza- 
tional principles of a given personal- 
ity as customarily emphasized in basic 
Rorschach texts. I refer instead to the 
quality of existence, however dim, 
known to the patient. The inner world 
comprises a multitudinous population 
of conscious and unconscious, partial 
and total images of oneself and others. 
Some of these images are fleeting and 
variable, others fixed and unchanging. 
Some are embedded in proliferated 
fantasy constructions, others are frag- 
mentary and isolated. Some are pale 
and soft-spoken, others are vivid and 
loud. Some are possessed of great force 
of a benign or hostile nature, while 
others are neutral records of the facts 
and the tools of living. Affects color 
this inner world and are best under- 
stood when seen in relation to its 
imagery. 

The body ego is part of this inner 
world and also defines its boundary. 
It comprises the objectively discrim- 
inable, the distorted and the fantasied 
sensations, positions, capacities and 
inter-relationships of the skin, bones, 
muscles, organs and functions of the 
body, their movement or change in 
space and time, and their apartness 
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and difference as a unity from other 
bodies in the environment, however 
similar and however close. Develop- 
mentally, the shaping and unifying of 
the body ego is greatly influenced by 
identifications, that is, by the (mostly 
unconscious) taking over of proper- 
ties of other bodies and experiencing 
them ultimately as one’s own in a 
deep and abiding fashion. The fruits 
of identification are to be distinguish- 
ed from the ravages of aggressive and 
libidinal introjections and reintrojec- 
tions of projected images; the latter 
(mostly unconsciously) assault the 
unity and integrity of the body ego, 
and they tend to restrict it to the role 
of tool, extension or conglomeration 
of other bodies. It is the latter we dis- 
cover in relatively stabilized form in 
neurotic symptoms, and, most of all, 
usually in fluid fashion, in the bizarre 
body experiences of schizophrenics 
(Erikson, 1956; Federn, 1952; Fisher 
and Cleveland, 1958; Pious, 1950; 
Schafer, 1958a; Winnicott, 1958; Zuck- 
er, 1958.) 

In Rorschach records of all sorts we 
find colorful and revealing expres- 
sions of the subjective experience of 
the body in one or more of its key 
aspects. 

The body ego in schizophrenia and 
its relation to the Rorschach test stim- 
ult. In schizophrenia there is a blur- 
ring, sometimes to the point of virtual 
disappearance, of the boundaries and 
articulation of the ego.! It must be 
recognized, however, that except in 
the most rigidly stabilized schizo- 
phrenic conditions, there occur con- 
tinuous fluctuations in the patient’s 
level of organization, and correspond- 
ing fluctuations in the type and de- 
gree of organization of his body ego. 
It is therefore not accurate to speak 


1Fisher and Cleveland (1958) and Zucker 
(1958) have provided a detailed summary 
of the pertinent literature. Federn’s formu- 
lations (1952) are especially relevant to the 
formulations in the present paper. The con- 
cept “body self” might be conceptually more 
desirable than “body ego,” but it raises 
problems in its own right which I prefer to 
bypass at this time. 
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of the body ego or the body image of 
a particular schizophrenic, for where 
boundaries are blurred and in flux 
there is no defined and enduring ego 
to which to refer experience that, 
from the standpoint of a highly organ- 
ized and differentiated observer, is in- 
ternal to that patient. Rather, one can 
speak only of “bodies” as I have done 
in my title. This eerie title reflects the 
eerie experiences in question. At any 
given moment, the schizophrenic may 
note aspects of external reality only 
by way of transformed subjective ex- 
perience of his own body, just as 
he may note aspects of his own body 
only by way of apparent or real 
changes in external objects. This is 
often conspicuous in therapeutic in- 
teractions where the schizophrenic 
may report a change in his subjective 
state that is actually an oblique re- 
cording of a change in the therapist’s 
state and vice versa. A heightening of 
the therapist’s unconscious irritation, 
for example, may be “perceived” by 
the patient only as an “emptying out” 
of his own interest and motivation. 
Or the patient’s feeling wooden may 
be “perceived” as unresponsiveness of 
the therapist. Thus, on the regressed 
levels of organization on which the 
schizophrenic often functions, especi- 
ally when his restitutions are not well 
established, it is not possible to desig- 
nate with certainty the body in ques- 
tion at any given moment. The pa- 
tient is not a reliable communicant of 
his source of cues and of their origin- 
al content.? 

We may also question whether it is 
correct or useful to assume that it is 
the disturbance in his body ego that 
is primary to his disturbed perception 
of external objects. There are advant- 
ages to thinking in terms of regression 
to a level of organization of such a na- 
ture that the differences between in- 
ner and outer that are so important 





?With progress in treatment, the patient 
communicates more reliably and the thera- 
pist translates more exactly. In the Ror- 
schach_ situation some indeterminacy is 
inevitable. 
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on higher levels of organization have 
no certain meaning any longer. It is 
this /Jevel of organization that is im- 
portant, and the disturbed experiences 
of one’s own body and of other bodies 
perhaps should be seen as concomitant 
manifestations of this level. Accord- 
ingly, for purposes of Rorschach an- 
alysis, we may regard as pertinent in 
this connection references to the 
boundaries, inner articulation and in- 
teraction of all entities, be they per- 
sons, objects, or things in nature. 
Formed and formless, articulated and 
diffuse, they all count. Also pertinent 
are many subjective attitudes convey- 
ed through modes of verbalization 
and expressive movements during the 
response process. 


If we turn to the test stimuli in the 
light of preceding discussion, we may 
consider the blots themselves to be 
equivalent to bodies. Their treatment 
as stimuli, that is, the use of their col- 
ors, shadings and forms, and the scores 
reflecting this usage, then can be seen 
to be additional related avenues of ex- 
pression of the subjective experience of 
bodies. The relative formlessness, 
meaninglessness and lack of inner ar- 
ticulation and relatedness of the areas 
in most of the ink blots act as forceful 
external realizations of, or parallels 
to, the schizophrenic’s subjective ex- 
perience of all bodies as having just 
these uncertain properties much or 
all of the time. That is to say, the 
blots are a kind of objectification of 
the schizophrenic’s body ego regres- 
sion. (The same appears to be true, 
though in not the same way, in the 
case of the organic patient, whose 
blurring and fragmentation of the in- 
ner world and of external reality is 
realized or paralleled in the ink 
blots.) The schizophrenic patient in 
therapy reveals to us that ego regres- 
sion is extremely threatening to him; 
correspondingly, so may the ink blots 
be, although the dangers signified by 
them are usually experienced in a 
microcosmic manner with small quan- 
tities of anxiety or other affect (Schaf- 
er, 1954, pp. 74-113) . Of course, in the 
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case of certain schizophrenics, border- 
line schizophrenics and manic-depres- 
sives, the affects experienced may be- 
gin to become macrocosmic and con- 
tribute to the sometimes observed 
gross disruptions of the test relation- 
ship. 

1 am following here, in some re- 
spects, a suggestion of Alcyon Baer de 
Bahia (1950) to the effect that the 
Rorschach stimuli represent a “‘loss of 
objects” and that the test responses 
are restitutive efforts, that is, efforts 
to “restore objects.” This author seems 
to assume that this loss of objects is 
experienced equally by all persons 
taking the test, whereas I would sub- 
mit that it is particularly those pa- 
tients already overwhelmed by actual 
or imminent loss of objects, such as 
psychotics and near-psychotics, who 
have this (usually implicit) experi- 
ence in the Rorschach situation. The 
crucial loss must be seen to be in the 
inner world, that is, in the capacity to 
experience lifelike internal representa- 
tions of persons. It is his fate in the 
inner world and not his actual pres- 
ence and availability that determines 
whether the object is “lost” to the pa- 
tient. The neurotic or character-dis- 
ordered patient probably experiences 
such loss little, if at all, because his 
hold on objects is relatively secure. 
Like the Boston Brahmin matron 
who, upon being asked where she got 
her hats, haughtily replied, “I have 
my hats,” he has his objects; their e~- 
istence in his inner world is stable 
even if their dynamic significance is 
not. Consequently, his subjective ex- 
perience of the Rorschach situation 
and stimuli will be qualitatively dif- 
ferent from the schizophrenic’s: cop- 
ing with fantasy, mess, initiative, im- 
pulses to look and be looked at, an‘! 
the like will figure far more promin- 
ently in his response to the stimuli 
than coping with object loss (Schafer, 
1954, pp. 6-73). Thus, the schizo- 
phrenic’s Rorschach responses and res- 
ponsiveness, including his scores along 
with his content and test behavior, 
may be viewed as manifestations of 
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the type and degree of restitutive ef- 
fort or restoration of objects of which 
he is capable at the time of testing, as 
well as of his tolerance for the anxiety 
entailed and his inner resources for 
this work. Ordinarily, the examiner as 
“object” will be vague, and sometimes 
even basically unrecognized as a sepa- 
rate being. 

Loss of objects is intimately related 
to our particular theme, the experi- 
ence of bodies. “Object” is a more com- 
prehensive psychological term than 
“body,” for it includes a good deal of 
content in the way of motivation, af- 
fect and anticipation. It is also to be 
noted, however, that what one says 
about bodies expresses a great deal 
about the contents of objects, doing so 
in the special language of wholeness, 
intactness, splitting or fragmentation, 
injury, deterioration, etc. Similarly, 
what one says about objects in the 
broader sense expresses a great deal 
about the state of bodies in the inner 
world, A therapist properly attuned 
to his schizophrenic patient cannot 
miss hearing his frequent and partic- 
ular emphasis on depletion of energy, 
devitalization, and bodily fragmenta- 
tion and disorientation in space, time 
and interpersonal contact. Of course, 
“loss of objects” is best regarded as a 
limiting concept, useful in defining a 
hypothetical ideal case. In therapy, 
we find all degrees of loss of objects 
and of restitutive efforts, and the same 
must be held for the experience of the 
Rorschach situation. 

Thus, in the following discussion, 
it will be assumed that there is a con- 
tinuous flux of actual or threatening 
loss of objects in the schizophrenic’s 
inner world, accompanied by attempts 
to regain and revitalize objects in 
order to restore higher levels of organ- 
ization and function. Further, a prom- 
inent expression of the loss of objects 
will be seen in de-differentiation of 
the patient’s own body ego and its in- 
termingling with internal representa- 
tions of bodies in the environment. 
This occurs in a manner that makes it 
very difficult to localize and define 
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bodily cues, and perhaps essentially 
meaningless to localize them in ex- 
tended time. It will also be assumed 
that the patient’s experience of bodies 
corresponds to or expresses in many 
respects his total problem with objects 
on the one hand (his concerns with 
their contents, their stability, their 
motives and their availability) and 
with inner organization on the other 
(his concerns with the stability of de- 
fenses, sublimations, values, the self, 
etc.) . Finally, it will be assumed that 
not just test content specifically and 
explicitly dwelling on boundaries and 
permeability, but all aspects of the 
Rorschach performance, including the 
traditionally emphasized scores, the 
test behavior, style of verbalization, 
and the other aspects of content, are 
pertinent to an investigation of this 
question.* 


CaAsE STUDY 


The following is the Rorschach 
record of a young man of 18. Upon 
initial psychiatric appraisal he ap- 
peared to be a_ borderline schizo- 
phrenic. He was referred for testing 
to help assess his suitability for admis- 
sion to a small, private, open mental 
hospital; particular concern had been 
expressed regarding his capacity for 
impulse control. He wished to be ad- 
mitted to this hospital rather than a 
closed hospital, and understood that 
the test results would play a part in 
the decision. He is the son of a phy- 
sican and nurse which adds greatly to 
the significance of bodily integrity in 
his case; moreover, his father essenti- 
ally neglected his family in favor of 
his practice. Also, he is the child of a 
mixed marriage (Catholic father and 
Protestant mother), which, on the 
identity level, must further heighten 
his concerns with wholeness and unity. 


3 Certain aspects of response to projective 
test stimuli qua stimuli have been discussed 
by me elsewhere (Schafer, 1960): also, some 
of the TAT manifestations of bodies in 
schizophrenic subjective experience (Schafer, 
1958b). See also my discussion of the role 
of normal and pathological regression in 
projective test responses (Schafer, 1958a). 
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He had been born and reared in New 


York City. He has an older brother 
and sister, a younger brother and two 
younger sisters. He did not complete 
his first year at a small college in Cali- 
fornia and told the examiner that at 
college he had had no major subject 
or career in mind: “I had a lot of 
aspirations once but I (shrug) .” 
His protocol is particularly rich in 
body language and is of interest as a 
model.4 

The patient arrived ten minutes 
late for his first appointment during 
which the Rorschach test was admin- 
istered. The examiner’s first associa- 
tion on seeing him was “The Wild 
Boy of Aveyron” (Itard, 1932). His 
appearance was wild and _ slovenly. 
His hair was uncombed, shaggy and 
hung over his eyes. His clothes were 
old and torn. He wore no socks and 
one shoe had no tongue or lace. In 
posture, movement and speech he dis- 
played the same disorderliness—mum- 
bling, fumbling, and slumping for- 

ward most of the time. He scratched 
himself frequently and at one point 
drew a little blood. He conveyed a 
quality of great intensity with an ele- 
ment of ferocity. Equally noteworthy 
was the effortfulness with which he 
responded, as if almost all looking 
and thinking were strenuous and 
hard to keep in focus. 


Card I. Reaction time 55” Total time 2’30” 


1. (Patient peers under hair hanging over 
his eyes.) In detail or in general? [Up to 
you.] It doesn’t seem to resemble very 
much. I suppose we could, it might be 
three dancers, two on each side (usual 
side figures) , one in the middle with her 
head back (usual middle detail). Some 
sort of weird ballet—not so weird but... 
That’s about all. Female, three females. 
[Anything else?] No. . . I could go into 
more detail about the figures. Do you want 
that? [I mean any other possibilities.] From 
this angle? [Up to you.] \V < > (Sigh.) 
Inquiry [What made it look weird?]® 


*See also my analysis of body experience in 
the Rorschach record of an hysterical woman 
(Schafer, 1960) . 

* The method of test administration followed 
has been described by Rapaport et al. 
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Primarily a ballet with sort of a hint of a 
gypsy sort of thing as compared to more 
classical ballet or something like that; per- 
haps an Indian ballet or Mexican (patient 
trails off into mumbling) . [Gypsy?] If you 
try to put any apparel on them, I mean 
clothing, they seem not like ballet dancers; 
more of a Spanish feeling. 

The quality “weird” stands out in 
this response. It refers directly to the 
patient’s uncertain shifting between, 
and contaminating of, the classical 
ballet and the ethnic dance. Inner 
confusion is experienced in terms of a 
weird outer reality; the bodies and 
movements of others are experienced 
as unnatural. In its content the res- 
ponse poses, in one respect, the anti- 
thesis of the elegant existence versus 
the primitive, perhaps disreputable 
and “rock-bottom” existence. This 
antithesis is underscored by his saying 
“apparel” and then shifting to the 
down-to-earth “clothing.” Shall he be 
the scum of the earth or an aristocrat? 
In another respect, the antithesis is 
between stylized, disciplined action 
versus exotic, voluptuous action, One 
can read the response on the level of 
conflicting social identities and on the 
level of clashing modes of bodily ex- 
pression and differences in vigor and 
abandon (Erikson, 1956). Especially 
because it appears so early in the test, 
his confusion—he cannot give two dis- 
tinct alternatives—indicates the body 
to be a significant locus for expressing 
fluidity of both social identity and in- 
ner vitality. 

This disturbance is also evident in 
formal aspects of the response. On the 
one hand he is concerned with com- 
pleting (restoring the wholeness of) 
the central figure, and inventively as- 
sumes the head to be thrown back out 
of sight. In so doing he indicates note- 
worthy synthesizing interest and cap- 
acity (Prelinger, 1958). On the other 
hand he splits the concept of the 
dancers into their bodies and their 
clothing, indicating thereby a break- 








(1946) ; it includes inquiring after the pa- 
tient completes each card, and, except for 
establishing locations, inquiring with the 
blot out of sight. 
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down of synthesizing capacity; this 
may be said because we usually en- 
counter automatic blending of these 
figures with their clothing. The dy- 
namics of this split are likely to in- 
clude exhibitionistic-voyeuristic inter- 
ests; note in this regard his choice of 
words—“‘if you try to put any apparel 
on them’’— with its intimation of 
nakedness. Again, however, we may 
shift our level of analysis and see in 
this perceptual splitting and its sug- 
gestive wording the uncivilized re- 
presentation of the body and the im- 
plied resistence to be overcome in 
civilizing it, or, in other words, a sav- 
age identity fragment reminiscent of 
the ethnic emphasis in the response 
content. His mumbling, his physical 
appearance, and his stripping off of 
clothing during the test, as noted be- 
low, are obviously pertinent to the 
themes here formulated. 


Card II, Reaction time 2’15” Total time 


320” 

1. (Sigh) Oe. eee.) eee ee eee 
A... Do I have to find something for 
each one or . [No, but give it a 
chance.] . . . [Have you thought of any 


possibilities?] No, none ... (Patient’s eyes 
almost covered by his hand as he seems 
to try to limit the area under consideration 
in this way rather than, as is more usual, 
by covering parts of the ink blot with 
his hand.) In a way it kind of resembles 
a cartoon, or some sort of thing, of a 
couple of animals, two bears perhaps, with 
a red cap or some stupid thing like that! 
I don’t know what they are doing! I can’t 
think of anything they’d be doing in such 
a pose . with their paws together up 
here! 

Inquiry 1. [What did you have in mind 

about the red caps?] Just a cap, a long 

cap. (Patient points out that the head 
would be in the white space between the 
upper red and the dark area.) 

As on card I, and as will recur 
throughout the test, after first block- 
ing and then expressing inadequacy, 
the patient produces a more or less 
vivid M. It is as if the alternatives for 
him are non-responsiveness in a static, 
empty world versus rich body ex- 
perience and interaction with others. 


Bodies tn Schizophrenic Rorschach Responses 


This inferred opposition would partly 
parallel that between the classical bal- 
let and the ethnic dance on card I. 
Continuing conflict in relation to 
bodies is also evident in his irritabil- 
ity concerning the dress and position 
of these figures; the confusion experi- 
enced as external weirdness on card | 
is now expressed in his own affective 
disruption. Also, this response is sap- 
ped of its inherent vitality by his see- 
ing it only as a cartoon and as animals 
in human-like movement. His _pre- 
vious M clearly shows him to be cap- 
able of the easier vital M on card II, 
so that we may infer at this moment a 
falling off or ebbing of body represent- 
ations in his inner world. 

On a higher level of functioning, 
there may be defense against the sug- 
gestion of sexual or aggressive inter- 
action that, empirically, appear to be 
inherent in this visual gestalt. On a 
regressed level, there may be archaic 
anxiety concerning human contact of 
any sort, perhaps embodied here in 
the “paws together” that he cannot 
cope with. I would emphasize the lat- 
ter inference, partly on the basis of 
the entire foregoing analysis, but most 
of all on the basis of his expressive 
movement of covering his field of 
vision close to his eyes. This action 
seems to express how oriented he is 
toward the inner world and transfor- 
mations therein, and how little he 
undertakes active, adaptive physical 
manipulation of the environment, 
such as covering parts of the card with 
his hand as many subjects do. Thus, 
in the setting of an abstracting diff- 
culty, he transforms his body rather 
than the object, and only then can he 
sort out details and focus well enough 
to respond.® 


Card III. Reaction time 315” Total time 4’ 
Bo ns De Wes. AD con thiek eS 
here is an odd painting. You know, not 

. an actual thing but an odd version of 
two Negro women, say, with very odd- 
shaped bodies and . . . holding something, 


®Compare Rapaport (1957, especially pp 
181-193) on other, related aspects of such 
disruptions in the response process. 
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Roy SCHAFER 


some sort of scepter or some kind of thing 
(the dark areas, seen upside down, the 
scepter being the lower leg of the popular 
response) ° 

Inquiry 1. [What did you have in mind by 
the odd shape?] They were very deformed, 
that’s all. [In what way?] (At this point 
patient takes off his sweater exposing a 
torn sport shirt with only one button and 
a good deal of his torso.) In what way? 

Her mid-section was just sort of 
squeezed down and went out laterally 
(reference to lower back of popular figure) . 
Everything was just sort of as if they had 
brought something down on their head, 
and their neck was broken, and her legs 
were all squeezed into one hunk (legs are 
upper torso and head and neck of popu- 
lar). [What suggested a painting?] Because 
it looked hardly natural. [Anything else?] 
No, merely their forms together. [Negro?] 
(heir hair and shape of their faces. [Any- 
thing else?] The profile of the face mostly 
and the appearance of the hair. [What 
about the hair?] It appeared to be rather 
short and for some reason it looked like 
it could be curly and yet they didn’t 
look like men. 

This M is of poor form quality in 
essential respects. Initially he describes 
this quality as “odd-shaped.” In doing 
so, he is in one respect taking critical 
distance from his response, while in 
another he is experiencing as external 
an internal difficulty of integration. 
When he goes on to describe the fig- 
ure as squeezed, broken and compres- 
sed into partial amorphousness, he 
continues his efforts to test external 
reality and work out adequate synthe- 
ses Of apparently external properties; 
however, these adaptive efforts are al- 
together dominated by obviously im- 
plied fantasies of violent persecution 
of bodily integrity. This combination 
of M minus, confabulation, and bizar- 
rely morbid content leaves no doubt 
that bodily experience of delusional 
and/or hallucinatory quality is famil- 
iar to him, at least in its transitional 
or borderline forms. In particular, his 
saying “they had brought something 
down” suggests the presence of ideas 
concerning external persecutors. In 
final analysis, however, this may all 
be body language expressing regres- 
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sive experiences of splitting and fus- 
ing in many respects; and very pos- 
sibly the destructive content intro- 
duced may show how he tries to fill in 
and make sense of the experience of 
inability to cathect his body and its 
interpersonal contents as a differenti- 
ated whole. Yet, a crippled body — a 
lragmented ego—remains: it is the one 
that can say, “I can think,” “I can’t 
think,” “It resembles,” and _ later, 
“Every way I looked at it,”’ etc. 

It must also be noted that he sees 
the figures as female, and that, during 
the inquiry into the hair texture, he 
indicates that it has been a problem 
for him to make this sexual differ- 
entiation; also, that there is particular 
emphasis on the area that would be a 
protruding abdomen on the woman. 
Considered together, these items hint 
at bizarre, frightening fantasies con- 
cerning pregnancy in the mother and, 
through the patient’s implied femin- 
ine identification, in himself. More 
evidence will be needed, however, to 
establish this theme. In any case, the 
woman-self is violated in this response 
at the same time as, in striking con- 
trast, ruling power is ascribed to her 
through the scepter (see also card 
IX). And again, he introduces an 
ethnic emphasis with low caste and 
vigorous connotations. 


Card IV. Reaction time 4’ Total time 4’50” 
boc cs WVse nw SA +. Reals Goem't took 
like very much. [Any possibilities?] No. 
Once again it sort of resembles feet, these 
(lower side details) and it looks as if it 
could sort of be a person (W)_ bending 
way over and his head is between his legs 
(head is lower middle detail facing the 
viewer) . 

Inquiry 1. [Did anything beside the head 
make it look bent over?] The form of 
what was there; you saw his legs going 
up to here and his head between his legs. 
[?] No. 


The application of levels of analysis 
is clearly exemplied in the understand- 
ing of this delayed, vivid, and distort- 
ed M. Obviously, the position implies 
an anal-homosexual presentation of 
the body; this implication is contin- 











uous with that of feminine identifica- 
tion on card III. If, however, we shift 
our vantage point to that of regressed 
ego experience, we observe that this 
figure is seeing the world backwards 
and upside down; in addition, in con- 
sequence of its contorted organization, 
it cannot safely be said to be either 
coming or going. All this despite the 
fact that it is comparatively easy and 
common for subjects to see the blot as 
an erect figure approaching or mov- 
ing away, or as an extended figure 
lying down. In this instance, a sub- 
jective sense of disorientation in space 
and life appears to be expressed, The 
patient’s long delays throughout the 
test before responding with M’s, the 
mixed plus and minus form quality 
in these M’s, and his odd way of cover- 
ing his field of vision close to his eyes, 
may all be seen as manifestations in 
time and motion of this disorientation 
and of his difficulties in achieving 
orientation. 


Card V. Reaction time 1/55” Total time 
2’40” 

1...  ...It could be a bird lighting on 
the water (left half of blot) and _ this 


could be its image (right half). A_ big- 
billed bird . . . and large winged ...a 
large bird! [Anything else?] No. Every 
way I look at it it reminds me of a bird 
in one form or another. (The bill is one 
half of lower middle projection.) 


With all its intense and delicately 
poised motility, this response also re- 
flects both splitting of the body and 
fusion of bodies. With regard to split- 
ting, the bird’s largeness evolves from 
fragmented impressions of the bill 
first and then the wings; only after- 
wards, with an air of discovery, is the 
bird’s size achieved. (There is naive 
realism or concreteness of thought in 
the “large” concept, as well as indica- 
tion that size is an especially import- 
ant component of body experience.) 
On card IV there was a similar (Do- 
like) progression from the legs to the 
whole figure. As Rapaport et al. have 
pointed out (1946), it is warranted 
to assume that the normal response 
often evolves in just this way, but 
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with the important difference that its 
development usually goes on silently, 
easily and almost automatically in 
most instances, so that only the final 
synthesis appears in consciousness and 
does so quickly. In contrast, synthesis 
is here typically a late, labored and 
uncertain accomplishment. Splitting 
is also suggested by the non-attain- 
ment of the popular winged creature 
on this card: the dividing midline of 
the ink blot dominates the response 
process, and only in the concept of re- 
flection is the ordinarily easy synthesis 
of the entire ink blot accomplished. 
(This delayed, secondary synthesis is 
attained on card VI in the same way; 
there too he does not attain the pop- 
ular response.) From a formal point 
of view, reflections are adequate syn- 
theses only if they are accompanied by 
evidence of capacity to subdue the 
midline and accomplish single-bodied 
integrations of the blots as well. 

Of course, the midline is a region 
of contact as well as a divider. In the 
present response, reflecting the pa- 
tient’s increasing efforts to re-synthe- 
size what has been split, that is, to 
make restitution to higher levels of 
organization, the midline appears as a 
region of self-contact through the out- 
side world, in the same sense as any 
mirror might be for a person whose 
inner world does not include a stead- 
ily-felt, bounded and articulated body 
ego. Perhaps this patient’s saying 
“image” rather than “reflection” hints 
at just this process of trying to find an 
image of himself through reflections 
from the outer world.? In some records 
the midline as divider is bizarrely ac- 
counted for by notions of bodies liter- 
ally being split or torn in half. 


With regard to fusing of bodies, 
once the bird is recorded in his experi- 
ence it contaminates his perception 


7 We may venture this far not on the strength 
of this response alone but only in the inter- 
est of following through a point of view 
about responses and with the caution of 
doing so with careful attention to the con- 
text of the total record; the same is true 
for all aspects of the analysis of this record. 
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Roy SCHAFER 


of other birds: ‘‘a bird in one form or 
another” is for him the same as the 
first bird. It is not that it looks like 
the same bird from any position of 
the card. In this instance, one body is 
also several. 


Card VI. Reaction time 1'45” Total time 


215” 
AS ee os . <... This, I suppose 
./\ ..+«<... This could be some sort 
of raft with some men on it, a few men, 
four or five. This one could be pointing 
and this one is just standing in despair 
and the rest of them are probably sick. 
Inquiry 1. (Patient is asked to show the 
edge of the raft.) I don’t know. [What 
did you have in mind?] Around here 
(vaguely indicates the length of the mid- 
line of the large lower detail) and this 
were perhaps land or something (upper 
detail) . (Patient points out that the upper 
side projection of the large lower detail 
is the hand of the pointing figure and the 
small bump further down the outside edge 
is his head; the despairing figure is the 
lower side projection facing toward the 
top of the card “with his head down”; 
the rest of the figures are vague, the 
patient uncertainly pointing out the small 
projection below the lower side projection 
as the head and arm of another figure.) 
[What made you say they were probably 
sick?] —The overall look of everyone: the 
man standing looked rather ill or 
sort of . . . suggests . . . they all seem 
sort of . . . without life; they appear to 
be lying down or ready to slump down, 
everyone was lying down except this one 
who was sitting down (lower side projec- 
tion) and he looks ready to fall down. 
This response is a stunning illustra- 
tion of the main thesis of this paper. 
With almost disorienting effect, it 
encompasses undifferentiated, dispro- 
portionate and blended bodies. Its 
end result is a confabulated jumble of 
humanity. And it is dying humanity— 
diseased, precariously upright or fal- 
len, sapped of vitality and dead. The 
raft image itself suggests drifting in an 
uncharted area with no connection to 
larger, secure, sustaining bodies, such 
as land or ship. Note in the formal 
aspects of this response how even the 
boundaries of the raft are uncertain, 
not to speak of the boundaries of the 
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separate bodies aboard it. These then 
are the fast-fading survivors of a 
wreck. The reference to land, and, by 
implication, the pointing to this land, 
while signs of hopefulness, are pathe- 
tic, for the land in question is dispro- 
portionately small and spiky in con- 
tour; furthermore, it is mentioned 
only during the inquiry and then it 
was stimulated by the examiner’s need 
to define the boundaries of the raft 
and not by the patient’s inner proces- 
ses. What is more hopeful about this 
response is the patient’s sensitive at- 
tention to postural expressiveness: he 
has already indicated this asset, for 
example in the bird lighting on the 
water on card V. It must be recogni- 
zed, however, that this asset, with all 
its empathic potential, is mostly in the 
service of sensing and communicating 
disorientation, decomposition and 
death. Such is his world. Intensified 
but morbidly narrowed empathy of 
this sort is often seen in schizophrenic 
functioning. We may well wonder too 
if this young man is not signalling 
fearful anticipation of further, ex- 
treme regression, of being, “ready to 
fall down,” and manifesting his readi- 
ness to grasp at any straw, any little 
bit of land, to prevent his drowning 
in regression. (A report from the 
closed hospital in the midwest in 
which he was hospitalized not long 
after this testing described _pro- 
nounced regressive manifestations 
shortly after his admission.) 


Card VII, Reaction time 330” Total time 4’ 


1. > A (Patient has been handling cards 
with increasing roughness. At this point 
his feet are out of his shoes and, since he 
is wearing no socks, it can be seen that 
they are filthy.) See, ae ee 
-. >... Phese just look like, yes, like 
. maybe these are just faces, one on top 
of another. . . 


Inquiry 1. (Patient points out popular face 
in upper third, a vague face on the inner 
edge of the middle third, and the clear 
face on the upper outer edge of the lower 
third. He characterizes the first two as 
“Negro” and points out their hair, and the 
lower-most face as “Indian.”) [ Negro?] 
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Their features. [Anything else?] No. [What 
did you have in mind when you said “one 
on top of another’’?] Just the way they were 
represented there, as if they were just 
one drawn on top of the other: three of 
them, no bodies, placed one on top of the 
other, 


That there are no bodies, only faces, 
seen here, especially when he sees the 
profile of the popular figure and does 
not even make out the relatively easy 
and common complete head or head 
plus torso, further indicates the split- 
ting of bodies in his inner experience. 
(These may be the disembodied faces 
he feels he presents to the world — 
what we, on our own levels of organi- 
zation, often carelessly call “fronts.”’) 
The response also underscores the 
come-and-go nature of his experience 
of bodies, for in review we see how he 
experienced them strongly on card I, 
uncertainly on card II, passively on 
card III (where he also missed the 
easiest M of all), topsy-turvy on card 
IV, strongly on card V, and jumbled 
and fallen on card VI; and now we 
have a precariously balanced, mean- 
inglessly thrown together heap of 
faces. It is also instructive to note in 
review of card III-VII how much the 
direction of movement of his bodies 
is explicitly or implicitly downward: 
the downward force, the head down, 
the lighting on the water, the falling, 
and the implicitly tottering heap. His 
rough card handling is especially evi- 
dent to the examiner at this point, 
very likely as his reaction to the accu- 
mulating, anxiety-arousing plastic 
representations of downward, regres- 
sive, experience; perhaps the terrible 
impact of card VI is most important 
in this respect. 

His Negro and Indian references are 
reminiscent of the gypsy, Indian, Mex- 
ican figures on card I and the Negro 
women on card III. The former body 
vitality and the ruling power are now 
gone, however, like the vanishing 
Indian. 


Time 2’ Total time 


Card VIII. Reaction 
2'30” 
1. <<... I don’t see anything in that. 
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This looks like an animal... a body and 

four . . . just a quadruped (stumbles over 

this word) , along the line of a bear maybe 

re 

Inquiry [Did you have something more in 
mind?] No. 

It is surprising that he now virtu- 
ally escapes from his dismal world of 
bodies. If nothing else, he could easily 
have seen the animals hanging on or 
falling or being pushed down by the 
upper gray-green extensions. Other 
patients with similar problems often 
do so. It seems that he has momen- 
tarily regained an adequate level of 
integration and is successfully warding 
off his inner world with the help of the 
area in question, for of all the ink 
blot areas in the test this is the one 
most nearly pictorial in quality, in 
addition to being almost completely 
separated from the rest of the ink blot. 
In these respects it poses no special 
problem of splitting or fusing bodies. 
But be that as it may, we must still 
note a speech disruption when he tries 
to elevate himself, i.e. his language 
usage, from “animal” to “quadruped.” 
(See card I for a similar change of 
wording.) 


Card IX. Reaction time 50” Total time 
i ag 
l.... Wy... This is like looking through 


some kind of painted door and there is a 
woman in a dress, more like a robe, a 
regal-looking woman. The person is very 
close to the door looking through, can see 
her coming toward... 


Inquiry 1. (Patient points out the entire 
colored area as the door and while doing 
so refers to it as “painted flowers.” The 
woman is the middle space with the head 
vaguely indicated in the center of the 
lower red; the arms are seen between the 
middle space and the lower red, in the 
brownish area.) [Did you mean it looked 
like painted flowers?] No, it had flower- 
like colors; it was painted with flower-like 
colors. [Regal-looking?] She just seemed to, 
let’s say, stately looking, partly because of 
her dress and her posture, the way she 
carried herself, a superior kind of feeling, 
a self-confident one. 


The visual position of the observer 
described in this response corresponds 
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in a crucial respect to the one he ex- 
pressed through his own body on card 
Il. Then he covered his field of vision 
close to his eyes in order to define a 
figure; now he introduces into the re- 
sponse content an obstruction close to 
the eyes—the door—again defining a 
figure thereby. It is as if he must nar- 
row down his field of vision to have a 
definable experience. It is a way to 
focus, to counteract perceptions that 
are fluid, without contour and articu- 
lation. In this respect it is a process of 
structuralization to remedy a defect, 
the defect being closely linked with in- 
trusions of the primary process. It may 
be, however, that he is expressing a 
different though related experience, 
that of having to see around himself 
or his body periphery as around a 
physical obstruction like his hair. His 
body ego in this case would be 
shrunken within his depersonalized 
physical frame. 

In this case, as on card III, it is a 
ruling woman who is discovered. This 
time however, it is an idealized figure 
and one who is approaching. In the 
context of his schizophrenic disturb- 
ance in ego experience and object rela- 
tions, we may infer that perhaps he is 
expressing a wish for a strong mater- 
nal figure with whom enlivening con- 
tact may be possible, and, as the neces- 
sary counterpart to that, a wish for a 
regal self capable of inner confidence 
and the bodily vitality that goes with 
it. That this response content can be 
read as expressing noteworthy voyuer- 
istic interest is obvious, but by attend- 
ing to the archaic ego experience im- 
plied we gain the advantage of recog- 
nizing provisionally the significant 
growth-need aspects of his voyeuristic 
interest. That is to say, to see and to 
be recognized, in the sense here dis- 
cussed, is to live. However negative in 
form, his dramatic flair for motion, 
dress and undress compels his being 
seen and felt; he fills the room the 
way a great dramatic star fills the 
stage. The response is another hope- 
ful sign in a mostly bleak record. 


Yet, even this response has its share 
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of schizophrenic hopelessness and con- 
fusion. It is not just that the woman’s 
head is vaguely and arbitrarily seen, 
thereby impairing the full - bodied 
potential of the image. More impor- 
tant is his essentially artificial use olf 
color. He could not attain ‘a flower” 
or “flowers” on this card, those not 
infrequent uses of color that could 
bespeak vitality of emotional and sen- 
sory experience. For him it is only 
paint on a doorway, a put-on thing 
without fragrance, soft texture, and 
fecundity. He approaches a “flower” 
response in his transient contamina- 
tion, that is, in his reference to 
“painted flowers,” though, of course, 
even that image is still at a significant 
distance from real flowers, Thus, at 
best, the warmth and feel are on the 
door and neither in the observer nor 
the woman, and we find, in his inabil- 
ity to use color freely and substanti- 
ally, a formal Rorschach counterpart 
of the devitalization of his world, This 
congruence enables us to proceed with 
the basic theme so far developed with 
added confidence. 


’ 


Card X. Reaction time 4’ Total time 5 
eee ey, eee 2. eee a 

(Patient looks at back of card.) . . . These 
look like animals, animals of the sea, many 
of them, some with the characteristics of 
people, sort of. . . 


2. This looks like a paperboy (lower outer 
orange) . 


Inquiry 2. [What made it look like that?] 
I don’t know, it just looks like what people 
think paperboys look like. [Try to describe 
it.] No, just like a little boy, not too little, 
with a hat on (patient mumbles) 
(Patient points out a peaked cap and a 
vague face on the lower outer edge.) 


Inquiry 1, [Did you make out any specific 
animals?] I remember a turtle (side gray) ; 
it looked like it was very fatigued. And it 
seems I remember a couple of crabs some- 
where (upper grav) . . [Did you make 
out any others?] . . . I can’t remember. 
[What did you have in mind about the 
characteristics of people?}] Just like, they 
didn’t walk like animals but the way 
people do, one when tired and the other 
just in a very careless way; they seem 
to be lying down in a human kind of way 











(the crabs). (While the patient points out 
locations he adds the following:) And 
these are seahorses up here (lower green) 
and this (side blue) is something, I don’t 
remember what, it looks like something, 
maybe something like . . . some kind of 
a... sort of a spider crab kind of thing 
and yet like kind of human too. Maybe 
they have polio or something. [Polio?] It 
just looks like it. [How?] The legs and 
everything seem to be . . . they just don’t 
seem natural and yet they seem as if 
they are all there and yet warped or bent 
or something. [Kind of human?] In that 
way. [What made them look like sea- 
horses?] They . . . seahorses look like some- 
thing and that resembles what this some- 
thing is: it just resembles a seahorse. [Can 
you say what the quality is?] No, just the 
body, the shape. [What made the turtle 
look fatigued?] The way its arms and legs 
were. [What made it look like a turtle?] 
The body form, shape. [Anything else?] No. 
[What made the other ones look like they 
were lying down?] The position of the arms 
and legs, a very unusual crab. (Patient 
points out the usual legs on the upper 
gray as arms and the usual antennae-like 
projections as legs.) 


In the inquiry into the “paperboy,” 
and later, into the “seahorse,’”’ the 
patient is unable to define his own 
perceptual experience directly. In the 
former instance he can do so only 
through the experience of others 
_ (“what people think paperboys look 

like”). In the latter instance the 
boundaries between inner processes 
and outer objects is lost (“that resem- 
bles what this something is’). And in 
both instances he is annoyed with the 
examiner. The annoyance accounts, 
however, only for the place of occur- 
rence or expression of these ego fail- 
ures and not for their quality, for ob- 
viously there are many ways to feel 
and express annoyance without such 
drastic decline of one’s ego level. A 
related disturbance occurs during the 
inquiry, just before he establishes the 
spider crab response: even while look- 
ing at the area in question, his re- 
sponse is momentarily unavailable to 
him except as a memory—‘This is 
something, I don’t remember what...” 
The implied impairment of the ego’s 
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recognition function also reflects the 
split between what he sees outside and 
what he makes of it—or has made of 
it—inside.* 

Returning to the paperboy, three 
additional aspects of this response are 
noteworthy. First, in switching from 
“little” to “not too little’ he again 
indicates sensitivity to body size (see 
card V) . At the same time he flounders 
in concreteness, Second, a paperboy is 
one of our “All-American boy” or 
Horatio Alger stereotypes, and may 
express a preadolescent, conventional, 
self-reliant, enterprising identity frag- 
ment (Erikson 1956). Like some pre- 
vious responses, this is another slight 
sign of hope. At this time, . however, 
we see in the patient’s clothing, in his 
body movements, in this response’s 
poor form elements, and, most of all, 
in his test responses in general the vir- 
tual unavailability of this identity 
fragment for genuine development or 
employment. Third, in this total con- 
tent, “paperboy” may also be read asa 
pun, that is, a boy of paper, not of 
flesh and bone, that is, a lifeless imita- 
tion. This inference would correspond 
to the fact that the “All-American boy” 
stereotype, such as we find on slick 
magazine covers, has itself become a 
common model for a slick cover over 
human confusion, anxiety, passion and 
emptiness. 

The large scale drama on card X 
lies, however, in the contamination of 
human and animal qualities, and in 
particular, in its development in terms 
of fatigue and lying down, and, final- 
ly, in terms of polio. He introduces 
increasingly severe, deadening disrup- 
tions of body integrity and vitality. 
In the spider crab with polio we see a 
threatening creature immobilized, its 
biting and tearing parts crippled. Spi- 
der crab, like octopus and spider, has 
malevolent maternal connotations. In 
line with the theme of this paper, it 
would appear closest to the quality of 
schizophrenic experience to regard this 


*Rapaport (1957) has clarified the altered 
states of consciousness such responses imply. 
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Scores* 
| Ww M1 
II W FM,” 
il Ww M>= 
IV W M+ 
V WwW F4 
VI Ww M>= 
VII W ‘= 
VIII D F+4 
IX E. S M+ 

=. W F/C— 
x 1 WwW FM>= 

2. ae | eo 





Summary of Scores 


H R 12 

A (P) Average Reaction Time 2’35” 
H Average Total Time ad 
H Ww 9 (75%) 

A D 2 (17%) 

H,N S l ( 8%) 

Hd (P) sum M/ sum C 6/0-1 

A P FZ 33/100 

H Fi7%* 50/50 

Arch A% 33 

A,H (P) HY 58/67 

Hd PY, 8/33 


*See Rapaport et al. (1946) for criteria and rationale of scoring. 
*FM is used for weak M or animals in human-like movement, and counts .5 in sum M; it is 


not used for animal movement. 
. a ¥ 
«The numerator is — 
all responses scored for form level 
: _— be 





components. 
+ 


—x 100; the denominator is 


- x 100, that is, the % of responses with strong form 


» Pak. . , 
¢The numerator is + Fy 100; the denominator is 


all F 
all responses scored +, + 





all responses scored for form level 


as an aspect of the way he sees and 
experiences bodies, his own in relation 
to the mother’s and the mother’s in 
relation to his, or, put in the most con- 
sistent way, the two of them in an 
undifferentiated, ‘““warped”’ unity. 


Turning now to the summary of 
scores, we find an abundance of human 
movement impressions. This is especi- 
ally striking in the setting of a com- 
paratively low R. Relatively many of 
these M’s are more or less poor in form 
quality. Juxtaposed to these data is a 
virtual absence of color responses. Al- 
though he gives two FC responses, 
indicating efforts toward controlled 
emotional contact with others, he is 
disturbed by the redness of the hat on 
card II and refers only to painted on 
colors on card IX. The quantitative 
and qualitative poverty of emotional 
experience expressed in the color 
scores is a formal indication of what 
is inferrable from the disrupted form 
and content of his M’s that is, from 
the distortion, fusing, fatigue, loss of 
vitality, falling over, etc. Thus, these 
various aspects of the movement-color 
distribution suggest general impover- 
ishment and distortion of the body ego 


2° Ts = ____ x 100; the latter is the more significant measure. 


and a trend toward regressed body 
experience. The quantitative and 
qualitative aspects of M and C also 
indicate, of course, the extent of his 
immersion in his inner world of fan- 
tasy and delusion, and they imply the 
predominance of introjective and pro- 
jective mechanisms in his functioning 
with but little note being taken of the 
outer world recognized as such. More 
than likely, what he can usually recog- 
nize of the outer world are fragments 
of it encountered as inner reverbera- 
tions, though even these he may notice 
only upon re-projection into the outer 
world. His generally low form level 
further indicates severe impairment 
of reality testing. His related limita- 
tion of interest in conventional reality 
is indicated by his producing only 
one solid popular response, though he 
comes close to a few more. 


Yet it is particularly noteworthy 
what a large percentage of his respon- 
ses pertains to human content or to 
animals with human-like qualities. 
This indicates the retention of a very 
lively interest in human experience. 
His other scores indicate, however, 
that this experience is regressively 
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conceived for the most part and dulled 
by the devitalizing aspect of his regres- 
sion. In the intensive therapy of schizo- 
phrenics, it is commonly observed that 
they have by no means lost their 
interest in human affairs. It is a ques- 
tion of the level on which they carry 
on and express this interest, of the 
predominance of primary processes in 
this inner world, and of the depletion 
of psvchic energy available for sus- 
tained interest and restitution. Only 
in a limited sense, therefore, may we 
speak in this case of a turning away 
from the environment or from rela- 
tionships. 


It is also not to be thought that 
his scores show him to be incapable 
of emotional discharges onto the en- 
vironment. In general Rorschach anal- 
ysis, the virtual absence of any de- 
terminant other than form expresses 
a major effort rather than secure ac- 
complishment, or else a major im- 
pairment rather than a total loss. 
Also, this patient’s dramatic appear- 
ance and test behavior speak against 
total withdrawal. In the context of a 
couple of very weak FC and the ab- 
sence of substantial color responses, 
the likelihood is that tenuous adapt- 
tive efforts and non-responsiveness 
will be sporadically disrupted by in- 
tense discharges. This conclusion 
would hold for a neurotic patient too, 
but is particularly likely in this case 
in view of the indicated regression to 
primitive levels of ego organization; 
on these levels the capacity for delay 
through defense or ego control is 
greatly diminished. Thus, as regards 
subjective experience of his own body, 
we might expect brief moments of in- 
tense vitality, or at least brief mo- 
ments of intense activity as a restitu- 
tive measure through which he is 
seeking to find his energy or deny its 
loss. 

The very high W% points to ex- 
treme synthesizing efforts, and, in con- 
text, to megalomanic propensities. 
The latter would be the counterpart 
to the persecution ideas suggested in 
the content (card TIT). Yet, consid- 
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ering the slow and effortful manner 
in which he ground out his responses, 
it would appear that he even has diffi. 
culty keeping in touch with processes 
and contents in his inner world. And 
the relative speed with which he gives 
up each card after giving one response 
indicates either how little comfort he 
experiences in the process or how 

uickly he may become depleted in 
} process of trying, or both. 


The internal consistency of the pro- 
tocol in all its aspects allows us to ac- 
cept it as valid and representative of 
the patient, and not artificially slant- 
ed or exaggerated in order to influ- 
ence the decision as to hospitaliza- 
tion. In any case, we are in no posi- 
tion to assume that he was of one 
mind in wanting to get into an open 
hospital. Only in intensive therapy 
might it be learned how he saw his 
test performance in relation to the 
question of disposition, and how, if 
at all, he tried to slant it. 

In summary of this analysis, this 
patient’s subjective experience of 
bodies appears to emphasize the fol- 
lowing themes: as regards their direc- 
tion, they are seen primarily as mov- 
ing downward and possibly turned 
upside down or backwards as well; as 
regards their differentiation, they 
merge with each other and become 
amorphous in their inner detail; as 
regards their stability they are pre- 
carious, and either about to fall or 
fallen; as regards their vitality, thev 
are weak, sick, tired, crippled and dy- 
ing, although in an uncertain and not 
sustainable fashion their size, vigor, in- 
tegrity and dignity may also be ex- 
perienced; as regards their relation- 
ships to the environment and to each 
other, they are isolated, drifting, dis- 
oriented, obstructed, merged into a 
jumble of humanity or else grandiose 
and/or persecuted by crushing forces. 
As regards subjective awareness itself, 
it is blocked, fragmented, sometimes 
inaccessible, and may require for its 
definition radical transformations of 
his self and body ego or discernment 
of these through projection into the 
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experience of others. The trend of 
experience is steadily regressive. There 
is marked de-differentiation within 
the body ego and loss of boundaries 
of his body ego in relation to others. 
There is continuing emphasis on de- 
pletion, disease and destruction. The 
same conclusions are suggested by the 
slow, labored, artificial, distorted, 
fragmented, arbitrarily and expan- 
sively synthesized, and relatively color- 
less formal aspects of his record. In 
the end, we can be only astonished at 
this instrument, the Rorschach Test 
which can stimulate and support a 
very sick young man to expose the 
horrors in his mind with so little evi- 
dent pain. 


SUMMARY 


I have presented formulations con- 
cerning the schizophrenic’s disturb- 
ance of body ego and its relation to 
his loss of objects in the inner world, 
and have illustrated with a case study 
how these phenomena seem to ap- 
pear in the Rorschach record. I have 
made special use of three general 
principles of test analysis. The first 
is that of pursuing a compelling hy- 
pothesis exhaustively, emphatically 
exploring every aspect of every re- 
sponse for pertinent implications, and 
seeing what total picture ultimately 
emerges. In this regard, I believe that, 
as with any data, what Rorschach 
data tell us depends on what ques- 
tions we put to them. The second 
principle of analysis is that of seek- 
ing convergence and patterning of im- 
plications of test scores, content, be- 
havior and mode of verbalization, 
without being partial to any one type 
of data. These are all vital materials 
for building a test report. The third 
principle is that of interpreting these 
data as being significant on more than 
one level of organization of function- 
ing. This is especially important in 
dealing with schizophrenic material 
because from one response to the 
next we commonly encounter flux in 
level of functioning as well as multi- 
level significance within the single 
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communications. With the help of 

these principles, the examiner may 

discover whole worlds of subjective 
experience expressed in Rorschach re- 
sults. In the present context, the world 
considered has been that of unstably 
bounded, poorly differentiated and in- 
tegrated bodies, or, more concretely, 
bodies which repeatedly split, inflate, 
get crushed or crippled, die, or get 
lost in each other or in undefined 
and topsy-turvy space. 
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The Use of the Rorschach in the Study of Personality and Occupations' 


ANNE ROE AND JOHN MIERZWA 
Harvard University 


In the last four years there have ap- 
peared several overlapping surveys of 
the literature on psychology and occu- 
pations, which have covered the field 
quite effectively: Molish’s (1956) re- 
view of the Rorschach in the military 
situation; Roe’s Psychology of Occupa- 
tions (1956) ; two chapters in Develop- 
ments in the Rorschach Technique, 
by Williams and Kellman (1956) and 
by Snowden (1956); and Patterson’s 
(1957) review of the use of projective 
tests in vocational counseling. 

Molish found the results of large 
scale Rorschach techniques as applied 
to the selection and screening of mili- 
tary populations to be rather unsatis- 
factory. He went on to give a thought- 
ful discussion of some of the problems 
entering into the use of the Rorschach 
under such circumstances, pointing 
out that not all of the difficulties en- 
countered are primarily attributable 
to the method. 

The Williams and Kellman chapter 
on the use of the Rorschach in indus- 
trial psychology is a quite comprehen- 
sive review of industrial and voca- 
tional applications of the Rorschach. 
Patterson’s later review included a 
number of references which did not 
fall within the purview of Williams 
and Kellman. Between the two, how- 
ever, the research literature in the 
field is well covered and there would 
be little point to our producing a re- 
review of these papers. We would sug- 
gest that anyone interested in the gen- 
eral field read both of these papers, 
since Williams and Kellman are thor- 
oughly convinced of the utility of the 
Rorschach and Patterson is not. A 
search of the literature has not turned 
up any articles not covered in these 


1 This paper is largely based upon an un- 
published paper by Mierzwa, entitled The 
Rorschach test: Its potential in the study 
of Career Development (1959). 


reports which would change their in- 
tent although a few papers omitted in 
the reviews are listed in our bibliogra- 
phy for the convenience of others in- 
terested in the field (Brosin, 1948; 
Dorken, 1954; Dulsky & Krout, 1950; 
Wilkinson & Jacobs, 1954; Yerbury et 
al, 1951). The few papers which have 
appeared since these reviews will be 
discussed below. First, however, we 
would like to mention a relatively new 
development, concerning which there 
are an increasing number of papers, 
but as yet none that can justly be 
termed research reports. 

This is the use of the Rorschach 
and other projective techniques in the 
industrial setting in what is usually 
called “executive appraisal.” The 
chapter by Snowden (1956) in Devel- 
opments in the Rorschach Technique 
is entitled “Top Management and the 
Rorschach Technique” and it is a 
general discussion of the utility of the 
Rorschach in the evaluation of execu- 
tive posts, and the selection of an in- 
dividual to fill a particular one. This 
is typical of such papers in that no 
evidence of any sort is adduced; it is 
atypical in that it does not contain 
any “case studies.” Papers containing 
such case studies are equally exasper- 
ating, however, as a typical example 
will show: 

A cost accountant was promoted to the 
position of methods engineer on the basis 
of his high creative talents as indicated 
by the Rorschach and on the basis of his 
mechanical aptitude and interest as indi- 
cated by the other tests. This man proved 
himself so well adapted to this field that 
he was promoted to chief engineer within 
a year (Brown, 1948, p. 435) . 

What are the Rorschach indications of 
creative talent in engineering? Was he 
promoted only because of the Ror- 
schach discovery of these, or had he 
given some intimations of them in 
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his previous work? What part did the 
high mechanical aptitude and interest 
play in his promotion? Etc., etc., etc. 

Such use of the Rorschach and other 
techniques may, indeed, be very effec- 
tive. Our objection is to the lack of 
evidence, or to the withholding of it, 
if it has been obtained, Full clinical 
reports of the interaction of person- 
ality factors and various aspects of 
work could be of the greatest aid in 
further development of an adequate 
psychology of occupations. It must be 
admitted that the technical Rorschach 
literature also contains occasional 
frustrating references to the applica- 
tion of Rorschach variables in work 
settings (e.g. “It would be hard to 
be a good private secretary, a public 
accountant, a mechanic checking up 
on machines, even a diligent and good 
student, without the little d.” (Pio- 
trowski, 1957, p. 93), also without re- 
search evidence. It should, however, 
be pointed out that apparently in the 
situation of “executive appraisal” that 
is competently done, great care is 
taken to investigate not only the in- 
dividual under consideration but also 
the precise nature of the job, and the 
personalities of the men with whom 
he will be associated. This is an im- 
portant emphasis, as was brought out 
by Stern, Stein, and Bloom (1956), 
and one which has not been suffi- 
ciently regarded in many studies. 

We turn now to a discussion of the 
very few studies which have appeared 
in the last three years.? Abel, Oppen- 


* A new test known as the S-O (Structured- 
Objective) Rorschach Test has recently 
been developed by Stone (1958). It uses 
standard Rorschach blots, with ten groups 
of triads of responses offered for each blot. 
It is not intended for clinical use, but is 
specifically designed to provide personnel 
workers with information about the tem- 
perament of the person being studied. Ad- 
ministration, scoring, and interpretation 
require no special training. Norms are 
given for an adult sample of 8061 includ- 
ing students, professional, semi-profes- 
sional, mechanical, crafts, sales, and office 
workers. The norms are for W, D, Dd, §, 
F, F—, M, FM, FC, CF, Fch, A, H, P, and O. 
It will be interesting to watch for research 
reports with this instrument. 
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heim, and Sager (1956) used the Ror- 
schach with students applying for, and 
in, training in psychoanalytically 
oriented psychotherapy. There were 86 
applicants, whose potential was sep- 
arately estimated by an interviewer, 
and by use of the Rorschach. Agree- 
ment of the two estimates was very 
high, as can be seen from Table I. 


TABLE I. Relationship Between Inter- 
view and Rorschach Evaluations of 
Therapeutic Potential 


Rorschach Interview Evaluations 


Evaluations Accepted Rejected Total 

Desirable 28 9 37 

Moderately 

Desirable 15 9 24 

Poor 6 19 25 
19° 37. 8H 


Chi square=16.5 and is significant beyond 
.001 level 


This alone does not tell us very much 
about the validity of either technique, 
nor the relative cost in terms of time 
involved, Of the candidates who en- 
tered training, 31 were evaluated for 
therapeutic proficiency when _ they 
were advanced students or graduates. 
They were independently classified by 
two of the authors into three cate- 
gories. These evaluations were based 
on supervisors’ reports and personal 
contacts, and the criteria included 
theoretical and diagnostic knowledge; 
outcome of case load; technical ability; 
and such “personality factors” as com- 
pletion of analysis and competence at 
handling own problems. These evalua- 
tions were then checked against the 
initial Rorschach evaluations, produc- 
ing Table II. Clearly the Rorschach 


TABLE II. Relationship Between 
Proficiency and Rorschach 
Evaluations of Student Therapists 


Rorschach Proficiency Evaluations 


Evaluations Excellent Good Fair Total 
Desirable 5 10 3 18 
Moderately 
Desirable 8 3 3 9 
Poor 0 4 0 4 

8 “7 6 «O38 
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did not predict, Unfortunately we do 
not have comparable data on predic- 
tions from the interviews; of course, 
since all of these candidates were ac- 
cepted, the interview prediction was 
that they would become at least good 
therapists. Nor are there any data on 
those who were rejected on the basis 
of the interview, some of whom might 
have succeeded in getting into train- 
ing elsewhere. The authors do discuss 
some of the criterion problems in- 
volved, both in admission of candi- 
dates and in evaluation of their per- 
formance, but this study is particularly 
instructive for the way in which it 
exemplifies the major difficulties in all 
studies of this sort. Quite apart from 
crucial criterion problems, the lack 
of full explication of the way in which 
the Rorschach data are used to arrive 
at a judgment, which makes it impos- 
sible to replicate the study, and the 
very general and usually disregarded 
problem of rejected cases, are clearly 
seen. Reports such as this do not help 
us much. 

The painfully detailed, intensive, 
and sophisticated study of this same 
general problem which was carried on 
at the Menninger Foundation over a 
ten year period has now been pub- 
lished (Holt & Luborsky, 1958). It 
seems fair to say that the major result 
is the demonstration of just how com- 
plex the selection problem is, and 
how inadequate our techniques still 
are. Inadequate still, but not without 
promise. The Rorschach itself played 
a relatively minor part in the whole 
procedure. The Manual for use of the 
Rorschach developed on the project 
was less successful than that for the 
TAT and some other techniques, al- 
though Holt & Luborsky felt that fur- 
ther study might eventually yield 
more efficient cues. At the same time 
they reported that using relatively ob- 
jective test scores from the Strong, Ror- 
schach and Wechsler-Bellevue in a 
multiple correlation technique re- 
sulted in less validity than clinical 
evaluation of a battery in which the 
last two were the principal instru- 


ments. They also reported that: 

We did not discover any brief battery 
of procedures that was better than the 
one used by the Admissions Committee's 
tester, but we did establish that a single 
projective test was not adequate for this 
kind of prediction. Even though the Ror- 
schach or TAT cannot be used alone, they 
probably do contribute usefully in the 
context of a rounded body of data. Psy- 
chiatric residents can be selected fairly 
well by a single interview, but it is diffi- 
cult to choose the unusual interviewer 
who is able to it (Holt & Luborsky, 1958, 
p. 215). 

This last comment suggests that it 
might in the end be more fruitful to 
search for effective interviewers and 
then study them, than spend so much 
time on tests. We would like to sup- 
port strongly such research. In the 
same vein, it must be remembered that 
clinicians have varied greatly in their 
performance in these various studies, 
and a few have been quite effective. It 
is suggested that clinicians of demon- 
strated proficiency are worthy objects 
of study. 

Some of the difficulties with use of 
the Rorschach for selection are well 
exemplified in this comment: 


The Rorschach test can often tell a good 
deal about emotional control through the 
way the subject responds to color and in- 
tegrates it into his responses, though on 
this point we should like to warn that a 
great variety of patterns of response to 
color were found in the Rorschachs of ade- 
quate residents. A total absence of color 
responses, even weak or possible ones, was 
very rare among them, however, although 
not uncommon among inadequate resi- 
dents. Other Rorschach signs characteriz- 
ing inadequates were: a complete absence 
of FC responses; the presence of C’ re- 
sponses, especially if there were two or 
more pure C’; failure to give any response 
at all to brightly colored cards or marked 
delay followed by poor responses; and 
color-naming rather than real responses. 
These are all rather extreme and unusual 
reactions, but any of the more familia 
types of response were found just as often 
among acceptable as among unacceptable 
applicants (Italics supplied). (Holt & Lu- 
borsky, 1958, p. 321). 


Symonds and Dudek (1956) report 
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unusual success in the use of the Ror- 
schach for predicting teacher effective- 
ness. Data for 19 teachers included 
interviews, classroom observation and 
supervision, TAT, and Rorschach. Sy- 
monds ranked the subjects for teacher 
effectiveness on the basis of his knowl- 
edge of the teachers through inter- 
views, observation and_ supervision; 
Dudek ranked them on the basis of 
blind analysis of the Rorschach. The 
correlation between the two rankings 
was .60. It is unfortunate that the 
criteria used by Symonds and Dudek 
in their ranking are not fully reported 
since replication of this study is highly 
desirable. 

A paper by Shah (1957) reports 
that Inspection Technique Rorschach 
scores did not distinguish between 
missionaries who were categorized 
seven years later as successful (i.e. re- 
maining in the field) or failures (i.e. 
having left the field spontaneously or 
by request). There were 156 success- 
ful and 50 unsuccessful in the group. 
An analysis of half the sample as a 
validation group, showed that there 
were some items (not reported) which 
seemed to differentiate the groups ade- 
quately, but this did not stand up un- 
der cross validation with the other 
hall. He also tried a modification of 
this technique and again it was not 
possible to predict success or failure 
ata significant level. 

A recent paper by Mindess (1957) 
using Wechsler - Bellevue and Ror- 
schach tests to predict success in 
nurse’s training should be mentioned. 
Eighty subjects were interviewed and 
tested before entering training, of 
whom 68 remained for one year in 
training, with academic grades, ward 
grades, and the sum of the two (total 
nurse grade) utilized as criteria 
against which to check IQ and Ror- 
schach Prognostic Rating Scale, which 
was considered to be a measure of ego- 
strength. Neither correlated  signifi- 
cantly with ward grades, but IQ gave 
rs of + .434 and + .457 with aca- 
demic and total grade, and the Prog- 
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nostic Rating Scale gave r’s of + .281 
and + .412 with the same grades; the 
two together gave a multiple R with 
total nurse grade of + .586, A quite 
serious problem in reasoning from suc- 
cess in training and success on the job 
is neatly pointed up here. It is par- 
ticularly important in studies of physi- 
cians, nurses, therapists, etc. That is 
that actual performance in the occupa- 
tion may not be (and probably is not) 
sufficiently closely related to grades 
and other training measures to make 
studies of students of any marked 
utility in this field. Here note that 
ward grades, which one can reasonably 
assume most closely represent proles- 
sional performance are not related to 
either of the test measures used. 

A recent doctoral dissertation at 
Harvard, by French (1959) , examined 
occupational choice of 102 graduates 
12 years after the administration of a 
timed Rorschach test (one minute per 
ink-blot) . In addition to 31 Rorschach 
scores, he used 22 non-Rorschach vari- 
bles, such as intelligence, father’s in- 
come, body type, etc. Analysis of vari- 
ance of the Rorschach variables for 18 
occupational groups gave eight scores 
which differentiated at the .05 level 
(M, S, H, At, Obj, Pl, Cloth, and 
Cloud) . Examining the position of the 
various occupational groups on each 
variable in the light of its traditional 
meaning was not fruitful. In addition, 
eight of the 22 non-Rorschach varia- 
bles also gave differentiation at this 
level: Alpha number test, college grade 
average, endomorphy, family income, 
Mathematical Attainments Test, meso- 
morphy, reaction to stress, and Vocab- 
ulary Range Test. 

Careful consideration must be given 
to what is done with Rorschach data 
once they are obtained. French’s paper 
(1959) on prediction of career choice 
and some other recent studies of other 
aspects of career development at Har- 
vard, suggest strongly that recourse to 
multiple discriminant analysis, or com- 
parable techniques, may do a great 
deal to overcome the problems which 
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previous work has encountered in try- 
ing to utilize all Rorschach data in one 
series of statements. The earlier study 
by Anderhalter (1954) demonstrated 
that the linear discriminant function 
applied to Rorschach data resulted in 
satisfactory discrimination between 
Marine Corps officer candidates who 
were rejected three weeks after the 
screening process and candidates who 
received a leadership score of 90 or 
more, following 20 weeks of basic 
training. Thus, although none of the 
individual Rorschach variables dis- 
criminated between criterion groups, 
this function which can be considered 
a profile measure did make such dis- 
crimination possible. 

In a study now in progress at Har- 
vard, Cooley (1959) is interested in 
examining the process of becoming a 
scientist, from the fifth grade through 
four years beyond college. Rorschachs 
of 700 male students at various levels 
during this period have been collected 
as one aspect of his investigation. By 
utilizing a test space model, the Ror- 
schach scores of an individual are re- 
presented by a point in an n dimen- 
sional space where n is the total num- 
ber of scores. The person’s unique lo- 
cation retains all the information orig- 
inally contained in all the scores, in- 
cluding patterns and relationships. 
The test space model thus has the ad- 
vantages which the “clinical” ap- 
proach stresses, and in addition it 
makes possible reliable handling of 
that multiple information by use of 
mathematical operations rather than 
by “intuition.” These operations allow 
the investigator to reduce the number 
of variables sufficiently to make them 
practically and conceptually manage- 
able. 

Multivariate analysis provides sev- 
eral techniques for reducing the num- 
ber of dimensions, such as regression 
analvsis, discriminant analysis, and fac- 
tor analysis. (See Tiedeman, ef al 
1951.) If personality theory suggests 
what occupational groups can be ex 
pected to exhibit similar behavior on a 
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test, then discriminant analysis can be 
used to reduce the complexity of the 
data in terms of these occupational 
groups. If meaningful groups are not 
available, then discriminant analysis 
is not very appropriate, Cooley (1959) 
has described a procedure for devising 
criterion groups on the basis of homo. 
geneity with respect to the predictors 
being used—the Rorschach, for exam- 
ple. Principal component factor analy- 
sis is used to reduce the test space to 
allow the determination of vocational 
behavior common to individuals lo- 
cated in the same region of the re- 
duced factor space. Rather than using 
classification systems developed for 
purposes other than prediction of 
group membership, it might be more 
fruitful to search for groups manifest- 
ing similar personality attributes as 
revealed by the Rorschach. 

The psychology of occupations is 
only an aspect of the total psychology 
of the individual, but it is a particu- 
larly crucial one. In our culture at this 
time the occupation plays a central 
role in almost every man’s life and in 
many women’s lives; it both reflects 
personality and affects it; it may aid in 
integration or severely interfere with 
it; it may protect against development 
or expression of neurosis, or may serve 
as a vehicle for neurotic expression. 
Williams and Kellman (1956, p. 565) 
point out that “. . . vocational success 
depends upon personality ‘liabilities’ 
as well as assets, needs of the individ- 
ual which may be legitimately satisfied 
by that particular vocation without in- 
terfering with success in the vocation”. 
This does not negate the general ob- 
servation that in most occupations 
those who are at least reasonably 
“well-adjusted” will be more accepta- 
ble, will get farther, will be hired 
sooner and fired later, etc., than the 
“poorly-adjusted,”” in a global sense 
Good adjustment is not incompatibl 
with special problems 


That there are intimate individual 
re lationships betwee n person ilitv and 
the role the occupation plays in the 
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life of the individual has been found 
repeatedly in research studies, in ther- 
apeutic situations, and is noted in 
many biographies. The relationship is 
never a simple one, if only because 
each is affected by so many other vari- 
ables. The relationship may be ex- 
pressed in the choice of an occupation, 
persistence in it or change, in the de- 
gree of success or failure, or in satis- 
faction. 

Whether or to what extent such re- 
lationships can be generalized beyond 
the individual is the essential problem 
of occupational psychology. Are there 
discriminable personality patterns or 
structures which are more closely re- 
lated to some occupations than to 
others? Are there relationships be- 
tween personality and choice of occu- 
pation different from those between 
personality and success in the occupa- 
tion, for example? All attempts at vo- 
cational guidance or personnel selec- 
tion or screening which use any per- 
sonality measures assume that such 
relationships exist, but we are far from 
having anything approaching clear 
and replicable studies in this field. 
One seriously neglected aspect has 
been adequate development of job 
analyses in coordination with person- 
ality studies of selected groups. (At- 
tention should be called to the recent 
tremendous research project of the 
U.S. Employment Service in develop- 
ing estimates of worker trait require- 
ments in conjunction with occupa- 
tional analyses, which include ratings 
of 12 temperament factors.) Another 
important problem concerns the limits 
of the occupational sample which are 
most appropriate. It seems probable 
that study of comparative anatomists, 
lor example, might bring greater clar- 
itv than study of biologists. (See e.g., 
the discussion in Super and Bachrach 

1957, p. 7.) 

\ recent shift in emphasis in voca- 
tional research is consideration of the 
whole history of career development 
throughout the lifetime of the individ 
ial, not just of a given job tor a given 
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person at a given time. This emphiasis 
is best exemplified in the Career Pat- 
tern Study under Super at Teachers 
College, and in the Harvard Studies 
in Career Development under Tiede- 
man. The pattern of the life career of 
an individual may be considered in 
terms of a series of choice points, and 
one can ask whether some choice 
points are more affected by personality 
factors than others; whether and when 
such other factors as abilities, training, 
family background, etc., have more 
influence. Research of this sort is just 
beginning. 

Of what value are projective tech- 
niques in general, and of the Ror- 
schach in particular in research on the 
problems we have indicated? It seems 
fair to say that for whatever reason, 
neither the individual nor various 
forms of the Group Rorschach have 
proved better than other techniques 
for either selection or screening pur- 
poses when used alone. (Possibly pro- 
file analysis as exemplified in Ander- 
halter’s study will improve the situa- 
tion, but traditional analyses have cer- 
tainly not worked.) In association 
with other techniques, the Rorschach 
has often been credited with an assist, 
but to what extent its contribution was 
either unique or indispensable is very 
much in question, The question is all 
the more important because it requires 
extensive time of highly trained per- 
sonnel. 

To our knowledge it has not been 
used in studies of occupational satis- 
faction; and career studies, in which it 
plays a role, are in too early a stage of 
development to report. Investigations 
of the role of personality factors in 
choice of occupation or of success or 
failure in an occupation, using the 
Rorschach, are exploratory or diycour- 
aging, and anyway few in number. It 
is, however, in exploratory studies that 
it has seemed to be most uselul, and 
for which it is particularly well suited." 


* It is particularly important, in using tech 
niques designed to uncover pathology in 
research with normals to be aware of the 
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Even in these its use alone is rarely if 
ever warranted. In association with ex- 
tensive life histories, and the TAT, 
however, it played a very important 
role in studies of scientists and artists 
(Roe, 1946, 1953), and contributed 
significantly to development of hypo- 
theses about the relations between per- 
sonality and occupation. Once such hy- 
potheses have been developed, how- 
ever, it is our conviction that further 
research will be more profitable if it is 
conducted with instruments more ap- 
propriate to or specifically designed for 
checking of the particular hypotheses. 
The very fact that the Rorschach has 
so wide a spectrum makes it less effi- 





enormous range of responses of all types 
which can be found among subjects who 
have adequate competence in living, and 
to be particularly alerted to the fact that 
many such techniques do not, as presently 
interpreted, give sufficient information on 
the adequacy and types of coping behavior 
available to the subject. Holt and Lubor- 
sky make this point very well: 

A special word of caution may be in 
order regarding the Rorschach test for 
anyone who has not had considerable ex- 
perience in giving it to intelligent persons 
who are not seeking treatment. An appli- 
cant often perceives the Rorschach situa- 
tion as one in which he ought to let him- 
self go as much as possible, give free- 
associative material, or demonstrate the 
liveliness of his imagination by what are 
essentially primary process operations in 
his perceptual-associative functioning. The 
result often bears a superficial resemblance 
to schizophrenic productions: There may 


be extensive autistic elaborations, arbi- 
trary combinations or fusions of images, 
or a massing of sexual content. If the 


tester has any doubt, he can quickly estab- 
lish the true nature of these productions 
by readministering the test with the in 
structions to leave out that kind of ma- 
terial; when it is truly pathological in 
origin, the subject cannot long exclude 
it from consciousness. Internal checks on 
the significance of such material, whether 
it represents pathological break-throughs or 
regression in the service of the ego, can 
be seen in the preservation of formal prop- 
erties such as the accuracy of form percep- 
tion, the balance of locations and deter- 
minants, or the like (Holt & Luborsky, 
1958, p. 326). 
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cient for focused application. 
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PROBLEM 

One of the pieces of clinical folk- 
lore linked to the Rorschach test for 
many years is that the diversity of 
content in the test protocol would 
enable the prediction of “range of 
interests”. Content diversity has also 
been associated with intelligence. 
Ainsworth & Klopfer (1954) have 
stated the hypothesis that A% over 
50 indicates a stereotyped view of the 
world, further defined as an exces- 
sively narrow range of interests. They 
go on to say that this hypothesis may 
be extended to include an over-em- 
phasis on other content categories. 

Beck (1945) has pointed out that 
breadth of associational content varies 
directly as functioning intelligence 
and is an index not only of potential 
but also of the degree of its actual 
development through cultural influ- 
ence. He specifies that the fewer the 
content categories the less the intel- 
lectual efficiency of the individual. He 
also has specified A% as being an in- 
dex of stereotypy. 

In the present study an attempt 
has been made to utilize an opera- 
tional measure of range of interests 
derived from the Strong Interest In- 
ventory. The first four sections of this 
test are entitled “Occupations”, 
“School Subjects”, “Amusements” and 
“Activities”. For each alternative 
listed the subject is asked to say whe- 
ther he would like this kind of activ- 
itv or whether he would not. A sum 
of these “likes” tends to furnish an 
overall indication of the number of 
different kinds of vocational or avoca- 
tional areas in which the individual 
feels an interest. This score is utilized 
as a measure of “range of interests”. 


1 The authors wish to express their apprecia- 
tion to John J. Hoopes for his assistance in 
this study. 





METHOD 


The subjects were culled from the 
files of various institutions in the 
area, and consisted of males between 
the ages of 16 and 60 who had been 
given the Strong Interest Inventory, 
the Rorschach Test, and some meas- 
ure of intelligence. Of the 69 sub- 
jects used 23 were purely vocational 
cases, the remaining 46 being consid- 
ered as having some type of person- 
ality difficulty. 

Twelve subjects had been given the 
Wechsler-Bellevue, the remainder the 
WAIS, the standard scoring proce- 
dure being used throughout. On the 
Strong Interest Inventory the number 
of “like” responses under each of the 
first four interest sections were tabu- 
lated and summed for each individ- 
ual. Eighteen standardized Rorschach 
scoring categories were employed (H, 
Hd, A, Ad, Aobj, Ad, Sex, Obj, PI, 
N, Geo, At, Arch, Emb, Cl, Fire, 
Mask, and Abs). Responses not fall- 
ing within any of these categories 
were considered in a separate or mis- 
cellaneous category. 

RESULTS 

Table I lists the means, sigmas and 
ranges governing age and WAIS 
scores. Computations involving the 
WAIS are based upon 57 subjects. 

Table II records Pearson product- 
moment correlations between the 
Strong Interest score and the total 
number of Rorschach categories, the 
total number of Rorschach responses, 
and the WATS Full Scale IQ. 

Table III records product-moment 
correlations between the Strong In- 
terest scores and H%, Hd%, A%, 
Ad%, and A +Ad%. 

Table IV is product-moment cor- 
relations between each separate sec- 
tion of the Strong Interest Test and 
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TaBLE I. Means, Sigmas, and Ranges for Age & WAIS Scores (N = 57) 
Age WAIS Full WAIS Verb. WAIS Perf. 
Scale 1Q 1Q 10 
Mean 28.6 114.3 115.6 110.5 
§. D. 8.95 8.4 11.0 8.7 
Range 16 to 60 97 to 130 94 to 142 93 to 133 
TasB_eE II. Number of Strong Interests Scores Correlated with Number of 


Rorschach Content Categories and Responses and with WAIS Full Scale 1Q 


No. of Rorschach 
Content Categories 


(N=69) 
Strong Inter. 02 
Score 
TABLE III. 


No. of Rorschach 


Responses WAIS Full 10 
(N=69) (N=57) 
08 ma 


Total Strong Interests Correlated with Rorschach Content Cate- 


gories (N = 69) 


H% 
Total Number of 
Strong Interests 14 


TaBLE IV. Strong Interests corre- 
lated with Number of Rorschach Con- 
tent Categories ( = 69) 

No. of Rorschach Content 


Strong Interests Categories 
Occupations —.02 
School Subjects 04 
Amusements — 
Activities ie 


TastE V. Number of Rorschach 
Categories and Responses correlated 
with WAIS Full Scale IQ (N = 57) 


WAIS Full 1Q 
Number of Rorschach 


Categories 02 
Number of Rorschach 
Responses 18 


the total number of Rorschach con- 
tent categories, 

Finally, Table V presents the re- 
sults of a product-moment correla- 
tion worked out between number of 
Rorschach content categories and re- 
sponses, and WAIS Full Scale IQ. 

In no instance in each of the fore- 
going Tables were the correlations 
significant at the .05 level. 


DISCUSSION 


It has been the custom for many 
years for psychologists to assume a 
certain relationship between content 


Ha” A” Ady 


19 — AS —.12 


As Ad% 


—.19 


diversity on the Rorschach and what 
has been nebulously defined as “range 
of interests”. The present study does 
not rule out the possibility that such 
a relationshp may exist. However, if 
the score here derived from the 
Strong Interest Inventory can be con- 
sidered as one operational measure of 
“range of interest”, it would appear 
that a relationship between this meas- 
ure and various quantitative expres- 
sions of content diversity is not sig- 
nificant beyond chance expectancy. 
Also, the demonstrated lack of rela- 
tionship between intelligence test re- 
sults and such content diversity is 
somewhat at variance with Beck's ex- 
plicit statement of the relationship to 
be expected between these two. The 
generality of this finding is limited by 
the selective intelligence range of the 
sample. It would seem that further 
research is indicated to demonstrate 
other aspects of the predictive effi- 
ciency of content diversity measures. 
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Some Personality Variables In Overt Female Homosexuality’ 


VIRGINIA ARMON 
Pasadena Child Guidance Clinic and the University of Southern California 


This paper reports an attempt to 
examine certain personality variables 
in homosexual women as compared 
with heterosexual women through the 
medium of projective test perform- 
ance, Problematic as is our knowledge 
and understanding of homosexuality 
in men, this condition has received 
more scientific attention than has fe- 
male homosexuality, Some empirical 
observations and much hypothetical 
thinking constitute the body of infor- 
mation available concerning this devi- 
ation, but there is a conspicuous ab- 
sence of planned research into the per- 
sonality dynamics of female homosex- 
uality. A search of the literature re- 
vealed only one paper (Fromm and 
Elonen, 1951) , and that a study of one 
case, dealing with projective test an- 
alysis of a female homosexual. 

For the purposes of this study, the 
general hypothesis adopted is that 
overt homosexual women will differ 
from women with a heterosexual mode 
of life in certain personality character- 
istics. Those personality variables in 
which the two groups are predicted to 
differ are derived largely from psycho- 
analysis, which has generated various 
hypotheses regarding the psychogene- 





1 This is a condensation of a dissertation done 

at the University of Southern California un- 
der the direction of Dr. Georgene Seward in 
partial fulfillment of requirements for the 
Ph.D. The writer wishes to express appreci- 
ation for the participation of members of 
the Matachine Society and One, Inc., for the 
cooperation of Mrs. R. Morgan, Director, 
Parent-Child Observation Classes; and for 
the assistance of various colleagues: Mr. 
Howard Russell, who administered all the 
projective tests; Dr. Philip Merrifield, who 
was consulted on the statistical problems; 
Mrs. Geraldine Korda, Mrs. Mildred Malm, 
and Dr. Harvey Mindess, who rated the 
Figure Drawings; Dr. Evelyn Hooker and 
Dr. Vita Sommers, who judged the Ror- 
chach protocols as homosexual or hetero- 
sexual, and Mr. Stephen Howard who rated 
the Rorschach material. 


sis of female homosexuality and the 
associated character development. For 
a concise and excellent review of the 
major psychoanalytic writings pertain- 
ing to female homosexuality, the read- 
er is referred to the article by Fromm 
and Elonen (1951) in an earlier issue 
of this journal. The specific hypothe- 
ses tested herein do not presume to 
cover all potential differences, but are 
intended to tap some of those areas 
highlighted in psychoanalytic think- 
ing, briefly: possible deficiencies in 
personality maturation, the nature of 
fixated libidinal aims, attitudes to- 
ward male and female prototypes, and 
conflicts in sexual role identification. 


In the present research homosexual- 
ity is a behavioral diagnosis, which 
applies to mental attitude, not physi- 
cal constitution, and to preferred ob- 
ject choice, not masculine and femi- 
nine identification. Sexual experience 
must therefore include homosexual re- 
lations on an overt level of expression 
as the preferred and predominant pat- 
tern. Similarly, heterosexuality is de- 
fined on a behavioral level. Since we 
do not know what normal psychosex- 
ual development is, nor what consti- 
tutes mature heterosexual adjustment, 
no better criterion could be found for 
heterosexuality than the acceptance 
and maintenance of the conventional 
role of wife and mother. Submission 
to social pressures may push many 
women into the conventional role 
despite contrary proclivities; we can 
expect heterosexual choice to mask 
heterogeneous forms of adjustment. 
Similarly, homosexuality may be a sub- 
stitutive relation resulting from restric- 
tion of heterosexual opportunity rath- 
er than from inherent psychological 
disposition. Nevertheless, the choice 
between the conventional pattern and 
a homosexual life is a critical one, and 
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we can logically seek some determi- 
nants of this choice in intrapsychic 
conditions. 


METHOD 


In psychological research on homo- 
sexual men, subjects have usually 
come from such specialized groups as 
prison, hospital and clinic popula- 
tions, and results have rarely been 
checked against comparable control 
groups. In the first reported study ade- 
quately designed to cope with these 
research problems, Evelyn Hooker 
(1957) stresses the necessity of pre- 
venting subjective errors of judgment 
due to theoretical preconceptions, of 
using a more representative sample of 
overt homosexuals rather than the 
deviant fringe, and of obtaining a 
comparable control group. 

Subjects. The experimental popula- 
tion in this research consists of 30 
overt female homosexuals provided 
through the Research Committees of 
the Mattachine Society? and One, Inc.3 
Provisions for anonymity were assured. 
Personal interview determined that 
criteria for selection were met. Conse- 
quently, all of the homosexual women 
in this study can be said to be com- 
mitted to a life pattern of overt homo- 
sexual practice, all were making at 
least a marginal adjustment to the 
community, aside from their homosex- 
uality, at the time of this study, and 
none was receiving psychotherapy or 
seeking help for personal problems. 

The heterosexual sample was drawn 
from groups of mothers whose chil- 
dren participated in a preschool pro- 
giam.* Volunteers were requested for 
a study in “feminine psychology” who 
could meet these specifications: 1) 


*The Mattachine Society was founded “for 
the purpose of providing true and accurate 
information toward the solution of the prob- 
lems of human sex behavior, particularly 
those of the homosexual adult.” 

*One, Inc. is defined as “an organization con- 
cerned with the interests of the millions of 
homosexual American men and women.” 
*Parent-Observation classes offered by the 
los Angeles County Board of Education. 


993, 


married at the present time and have 
children; 2) consider their own mar- 
riage as satisfactory as the average and 
expect it to last; 3) not receiving psy- 
chotherapy or psychiatric treatment. 
Provisions were made for anonymity 
of volunteering. From the 85°; of 
those contacted who volunteered 30 
subjects (approximately one-third of 
the total) were selected as control sub- 
jects purely on the basis of identifying 
information as to age and education. 
After checking both groups as to com- 
parability of socio-economic status? 
and national birth and origin, only a 
few substitutions were necessary. The 
object was not paired-matching, but 
general comparability of the two 
groups for age, educational level, ac- 
culturation, and socio-economic sta- 
tus, Statistical comparisons of the 
homosexual and heterosexual groups 
are presented in Table I. 

None of the women in the control 
group was regularly employed; none 
had definite career aspirations. Most 
of these women are very much 
wrapped up in family life during this 
period when there are young children 
in the home. As a further check on 
the conformity of this group in femin- 
inity of attitude the Terman-Miles 
Attitude-Interest Inventory was ad- 
ministered. Mean and median scores 
are close to those reported by Terman 
(1938) on comparable groups of wom- 
en, while both Terman and Miles 
(1936) and Henry (1941) have re- 
ported that groups of homosexual 
women fall much lower on the femi- 
ninity scale. 

Procedure. Rorschach and Figure 
Drawing Tests were administered in- 
dividually by the same examiner. The 
test administrator codified and mixed 
the raw test data before they were sub- 
mitted to the author or any other 
judges involved in making ratings. 
Rorschach and Figure Drawing mate- 
rial were judged independently. 


5 Warner’s (Warner, Meeker, and Eells, 1949) 
class grouping of occupations was used: 
homosexuals’ own occupation versus hetero- 
sexuals’ husbands’ occupation. 
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Tas_e I—Comparison of Homosexual and Heterosexual Groups in Age, 
Education, Socioeconomic Level and Acculturation 
Homo- Hetero- Proba- 
sexuals sexuals bility 
Age : 
Average age 30.60 32.13 t 85 NS* 
Standard Deviation 7.85 5.71 F 1.89 10 
Educational Level 
Average years 13.60 13.30 t 0.0 NS 
Standard Deviation 1.86 1.81 F 1.06 NS 
Socioeconomic Level 
(Warner) 
Levels 
Il 5 6 
Ill 5 5 
IV 1] 11 
\ i) 4 
VI l 3 
VII | l 
Unclassified 2 0 
Cultural Status 
Foreign born 3 $ 
First generation 8 9 


*NS-not significant 


Particular categories of Rorschach 
and Figure Drawing response had 
been tied to the hypotheses of predict- 
ed personality differences between the 
two groups. These categories were de- 
fined and measured through quantifi- 
cation of formal scores and content 
themes on the Rorschach and of rat- 
ings and scores on Figure Drawings. 
The particular hypotheses and _ their 
scoring categories will be defined in 
the following section. 

Since the use of content has emerged 
more creditably than other scoring 
methods from the critical analysis of 
Rorschach research (Zubin, 1954; Sy- 
monds, 1955; Ainsworth, 1954). Ror- 
schach scoring categories are predomi- 
nantly composed of response content. 
Schafer (1954, pp. 131-138) recently 
devised a tentative system of content 
categorization, formulated within the 
psychoanalytic theoretical framework. 
In devising a Content Rating Scale 
for use in this study, modifications and 
additions were made where Schafer’s 
classifications failed to correspond ade- 
quately to the hypotheses under inves- 
tigation. In addition, weightings of 
content were established in accord 
with conventions of Rorschach inter- 
pretation, i.e., the more unusual or 


personally determined the response, 
the more primitive, crude, and/or the 
more emotionally charged, the higher 
would be the rating. 

Certain characteristics of the Figure 
Drawing test were also related to some 
of the hypotheses. Sex drawn first, rat- 
ings on Swenson’s Sexual Differentia- 
tion Scale (Swenson, 1955) , and Good- 
enough (1926) scores, as a measure of 
maturity of body concept, were em- 
ployed. 

Rorschach response was rated by the 
author and one other judge. Since it 
could be anticipated that the presence 
of any perceptible difference could be 
rejected on inspection for many of the 
classes of response, reliability of scor- 
ing was checked only where some 
trend was suggested. Figure Drawing 
ratings were made independently by 
three other judges, and the reliability 
of judgment determined. 

The Hypotheses, Response Classift- 
cation, and Rationale. The general 
hypothesis that overt homosexual 
women will differ from women with a 
heterosexual mode of life in person- 
ality characteristics, and that this will 
be reflected in projective test response, 
was subjected to the following type of 
test. Two of the judges who rated 
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Figure Drawing response on certain 
particular features were also asked to 
divide the 60 male-female sets of draw- 
ings into two equal groups according 
to their subjective judgment of wheth- 
er they were homosexual or heterosex- 
ual. Two other judges, who are experi- 
enced Rorschach workers, were asked 
to make a similar decision on the Ror- 
schach protocols. 

A review of the literature on homo- 
sexuality has contributed to some ex- 
pectations of how homosexual women 
may differ in personality characteris- 
tics from women who have accepted 
the heterosexual pattern of life. Hypo- 
theses concerning certain expected dif- 
ferences were formulated and investi- 
gated by predicting from the age 
differences in Rorschach records and 
Figure Drawings produced by these 
behaviorally disparate groups. 

HyYPortuesis | 
Homosexual women would be expected to 


show a stronger dependency orientation than 
heterosexual women. 


RORSCHACH RESPONSE 
I. Dependency Orientation 
A. Supply (Oral-Receptive Orientation) . 
B. Demand (Oral-Aggressive Orientation). 


This hypothesis has been derived 
from the theory that homosexual 
women have suffered severe depriva- 
tion and frustration in the early rela- 
tionship with the mother, resulting in 
preoccupation with dependency needs 
and hostility over deprivation, Freud 
(1920) and Fenichel (1945) are rep- 
resentative of many psychoanalysts in 
emphasizing the regressive aspects of 
the female homosexual pattern which 
‘revives’ the satisfactions and conflicts 
experienced in infancy, while Helen 
Deutsch (1933, 1944), Jones (1938) 
and Melanie Klein (1954) particu- 
larly stress the oral-sadistic fixation of 
female homosexuals. 

Dependency Orientation is ex- 
pressed in Rorschach content in pre- 
occupation with oral demands and 
supplies, with modes of oral gratifica- 
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tion or oral attack, and with themes of 
dependency or deprivation, In_ this 
area we are interested first in the gen- 
eral summation of “oral” themes 
which would be expressed in a Total 
Dependency Score, and next in a rela- 
tive emphasis on Supply, in which pas- 
sive-receptive themes, the pleasures of 
taking in and receiving or giving, are 
expressed, and Demand, in which oral- 
aggressive devouring and attacking 
themes, and images of deprivation, are 
expressed. 


Hyporuesis 2 
Homosexual women will perceive women, and 
relationships between women, with a hostile- 
aggressive cathexsis. 
RORSCHACH RESPONSE 


II. Hostile-Fearful Conception of the 
Feminine Role. 


This expectation is also derived 
from those psychoanalytic theories 
that stress the hostile tie to the mother 
and oral-sadistic fixation as the basis 
of female homosexuality. The infer- 
ence is that a disturbed relation with 
the mother in early life is retained to 
the present, and revealed in percep- 
tions of women as frightening and 
threatening figures, prone to destruc- 
tive action and hostile-aggressive inter- 
action. If such early disturbances are 
currently active, we would expect to 
find a strong affective charge in images 
and fantasies of women, not merely 
mildly critical attitudes. Therefore, 
this scoring category attempts to seg- 
regate Rorschach percepts involving 
women which reflect intense fearful 
and aggressive affects. 

HyYporuHeEsis 3 
Homosexual women show a more hostile and 


rejecting attitude toward men than do hetero- 
sexual women. 


RORSCHACH RESPONSE 
III. Disparagement (Symbolic Castration) of 
Men. 
A. Disparagement of Male Figures. 
B. Disparagement of Phallic Symbols. 
C. Castrating Symbols. 
D. Castrating Verbalizations. 
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Freud (1920), Abraham (1927), 
and Fenichel (1945) consider that in 
the genesis of female homosexuality, 
hostile and competitive attitudes to- 
ward men are an important factor, and 
are based on strong penis envy and the 
castration complex. In this category 
we wcre interested in expressions of 
disparagement of men, as expressed in 
Rorschach images of immature, in- 
significant, ridiculous, or deficient 
male figures, and also in the interpre- 
tation of the usual masculine sex sym- 
bols in a derogatory manner. As an- 
other approach the employment of 
castrating symbols or castrating verbal- 
izations throughout the Rorschach 
record were defined for measurement. 
While the summation of scores in these 
various areas might prove most mean- 
inglul, the subclasses are sufficiently 
different in content to merit inde- 
pendent consideration. 

HyporuHesis 4 
Homosexual women fear  hostile-aggressive 


features of the masculine role more than do 
heterosexual women. 


RORSCHACH RESPONSE 
IV. Hostile-Fearful Conception of the Mascu- 
line Role (Phallic-Aggressive emphasis) . 
A. Phallic-Aggressive Men. 
B. Phallic-Aggressive Animals. 
C. Phallic-Aggressive Objects. 
D. Sexual Responses with Destructive 
Content 
This hypothesis evolves from the 
theory that homosexual women fear 
being the recipient of a masculine 
sexual approach which they conceive 
of as dangerous and _ destructive. 
Among psychoanalytic writers Jones 
(1938) , Helene Deutsch (1933, 1944) 
and Melanie Klein (1954) postulate 
that the fear of masculine sexual ap- 
proach derives from the projection of 
strong aggressive drives, while other 
investigators have suggested that early 
sexual aggression and resultant fear of 
masculine sexual approach could be a 
significant factor in diverting women 
from heterosexual objects (Hamilton, 
1936; Henry, 1955; Landis, Landis, 
and Bolles, 1940) . 
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The Rorschach content category in- 
cludes perception of objects and ani- 
mals commonly assumed to symbolize 
masculine sexual aggression because of 
the expectation that fear of masculine 
sexual aggression would increase pre- 
occupation with such images. Such 
fear would be most directly expressed 
in the perception of masculine figures 
as attacking or potentially threatening 
or overpowering. An emphasis on all 
three classes of response would 
strengthen the impression that fear of 
men is directly associated with fear of 
sexual attack. The final subclass of re- 
sponse aims directly at fear of sexual 
damage to the female. 


HyYporueEsis 5 


Homosexual women show more confusion 
and conflict about sexual role, and rejection 
of feminine identification, than do _hetero- 


sexua] women. 


RORSCHACH RESPONSE 
V. Rejection of Feminine Identification. 
4, Confusion in Human Sex Identification. 
A, Confusion in Identification of Sexual 
Areas. 
B. Masculine Emphasis. 
C. Reference to Perversions. 
D. Warding-off Intrusion. 
E. Rejecting Attitude Toward the 
Conventional Feminine Role. 
F. Castration emphasis. 
G. Sensuous Feminine Detail o1 
Homoerotic Arousal. 
H. General Increase in Sexual, Anal, and 
Oral Imagery. 
FIGURE DRAWING 
1. Opposite Sex Drawn First. 
2. Lower Sexual Differentiation Ratio 
(Swenson Scale) 


This hypothesis expresses the as- 
sumption that homosexual women do 
not make a firm feminine identifica- 
tion. This would seem to be quite ob- 
vious, but in actuality the possible 
patterns of identification and relation- 
ship are quite complex. Among wom- 
en who engage in homosexual activi- 
ties there are those who are bisexual, 
those who are homosexual but play 4 
more “masculine” or more “feminine” 
role with different partners or at dif. 
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ferent periods. In some women the 
masculine identification appears to be 
the dominating theme of their lives; 
others consider themselves feminine in 
every way; and others reject the con- 
cept of “masculinity” or “femininity” 
and refuse to think of themselves as 
“either man or woman”. One psycho- 
analyst unequivocally states that all 
female homosexuals make a mascu- 
line identification (Jones, 1938) , while 
another may believe that what really 
is enacted is a mother-child relation- 
ship and that masculine identification 
is not a necessary accompaniment 
(Deutsch, 1944). 

The homosexual subjects of this 
study were questioned regarding their 
concept of their role. Usually those 
who claimed the masculine role did 
not equivocate; it was among the 
“feminine” partners that we find de- 
nial of the concept of “masculinity” 
or “femininity” and a reluctant and 
evasive acceptance of the “feminine” 
position, usually because they felt less 
dominant or effective than their part- 
ners. Evaluation of these personal re- 
ports does suggest that most of the 
homosexual women in this study are 
rejecting of feminine identification. 

\lthough homosexuality and mascu- 
line tendencies in women are not nec- 
essarily conjoined, we would expect 
more confusion in sex role in homo- 
sexual women. Even if this does not 
arise in a strong masculine identifica- 
tion, subscription to an unconven- 
tional life pattern might contribute to 
insecure and conflicting role concepts. 

Studies of male homosexuals have 
suggested that deviation occurs in 
identifying the sex of figures (Berg- 
mann, 1945: Due and Wright, 1945; 
Wheeler, 1949) and sexual areas (Pas- 
cal and Herzberg, 1952) in the Ror- 
chach, and in graphic depiction of 
human figures (Baker, Mathias, and 
Powers, 1953; Geil, 1944; Mainord, 
1953) . In the present study a carefully 
defined and detailed system of rating 
Rorschach human figure percepts and 
sex area identification was utilized. 
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Other aspects of the subjects’ Ror- 
schach perceptions and interpretations 
generally interpreted as reflecting dis- 
satisfaction with femininity were also 
investigated. For the Figure Drawing 
test, sex drawn first was noted, and the 
Swenson (1955) Sexual Difterentia- 
tion Scale was applied 
HyYPporuHEsIs 6 
Homosexual women show more limitations in 


personal-social adjustment than do _ hetero- 
sexual women. 


RORSCHACH RESPONSE 
VI. Limitations in Personal-Social Adjustment. 
A. Distanciation in Human Relationships. 
B. Mood Tone in Content. 
C. Emotional Reactivity Diminished 
(Sum C; Color Ratio) 
D. Difficulties in Ego Integration. 
1. Humanization of Animal Figures. 
2. Human-Animal Combinations 
FIGURE DRAWING 
1. Lower Goodenough Score on Same 
Sex Figure. 
2. Lower Goodenough Scores on Face 
and Head of Same Sex Figure. 


o) 


This hypothesis attempts to deal 
with some central aspects of personal- 
ity development. The theory that fe- 
male homosexuality requires consider- 
able regression would imply that the 
development of the self would be 
immature and/or conflicted and that 
capacity for interpersonal relation- 
ships would be poorly developed. 

One aspect of limitations in person- 
al-social adjustment might be the in- 
ability to maintain warm, close, per- 
sonal relationships with people. Fea- 
tures of Rorschach performance which 
might conceivably express such limi- 
tations would be the substitution of 
unreal or remote beings for ordinary 
human figures (a possible indication 
of deficiency in empathetic experi- 
ence), the perception of images in 
which the emotional tone projected is 
one of coldness, loneliness, and isola- 
tion, or in a restriction of emotional 
responsiveness to the environment. 

Difficulties in ego integration repre- 
sent another aspect of limitation in 
personal - social adjustment which 
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might be associated with homosexual- 
ity, as has been suggested by Solomon 
(1954). Conflicts between _ basic 
drives, superego pressures and ego 
aims, or between incompatible and 
contlict-laden identities may interfere 
with the achievement of ego identity, 
which Erikson (Senn, 1950) consid- 
ers the criteria of ego integration in 
adolescence. If a sense of ego identity 
is not achieved, an effective balance 
within which one can cope with con- 
flict is lacking, and regressive reac- 
tions accompanied by archaic forms 
of thinking result. 

In the Rorschach responses distur- 
bances in integration might be indi- 
cated by the necessity of disguising 
the expression of drives and wishes 
(as in humanization of animal fig- 
ures) , or revealed in illogical combin- 
ations in perceptions of figures (as in 
human-animal combinations). The 
graphic presentation of the body im- 
age, as in a figure drawing, might re- 
veal inadequate or disturbed devel- 
opment of the body-concept, which is 
related to self-concept. Since Fiedler 
and Siegel (1949) conclude that low 
scores on the face and head area cor- 
relate with evasion of interpersonal 
relations, we would also predict that 
homosexual women more frequently 
place low in this area of scoring. 


RESULTS 


The Rorschach instrument presents 
peculiar problems which tax statisti- 
cal methods. Cronbach (1949) has 
provided the most extensive analysis 
of statistical methods applied to the 
Rorschach, and his recommendations 
guided our statistical choices. A test 
of the null hypothesis, rather than 
estimates of the probable degree of 
relationship, seemed indicated _ be- 
cause of the small number of cases. 
For the Rorschach material,  chi- 
square and the median were used, 
but the median was not always a 
meaningful cutting point because of 
extreme skewedness of the distribu- 
tion. In some cases, the cutting point 
was set up at quartile points, or be- 


tween zero and positive scores, on in- 
spection of the distribution for the 
total group combined. Where war- 
ranted, chi-square was supplemented 
by a contingency coefficient as an in- 
dication of the magnitude of the re. 
lationship. The nature of the distri- 
bution was also considered, with the 
possibility of curvilinear trends in 
mind. 

The first response measure used 
on the Figure-Drawing performance, 
whether subject drew their own or 
the opposite sex first, is a simple yes- 
no rating easily evaluated by a chi- 
square test of the significance of the 
difference between the two groups. 
The other two response measures, 
Goodenough Score and rating on the 
Swenson Sexual Differential Scale, 
contain more units of measurement, 
permitting a wider distribution of 
scores, so that a t-test of the differ- 
ence between means, preferable as a 
more sensitive statistic, could be used. 

Table II presents the results of 


TABLE I]—Psychologists’ Judgments 
of Homosexuality from Rorschachs 
and Figure Drawings 


Number 


Correct 
(N—60) t p 
Rorschach 
Judge A 40 1.93 NS 
Judge B 40 1.93 NS 
Figure Drawing 
Judge C 36 1.11 NS 
Judge D 38 1.43 NS 


NS - Not Significant 


judgments made by experienced clin- 
ical psychologists attempting to differ- 
entiate homosexual and _ heterosexual 
Figure Drawings and Rorschach rec- 
ords. The t-test for uncorrelated pro- 
portions was used, and results did not 
serve to refute the null hypothesis. 
In making judgments as to whether 
Rorschach protocols were homosexual 
or heterosexual, each judge was cor- 
rect in 40 out of 60 cases,® which 


* Both judges agreed in their decision in 42 
out of 60 cases, agreed and were correct in 
31 out of 60 cases. 
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in- TABLE I]]—Differences in Rorschach Measures between Homosexual and 
se a x S 
the Heterosexual Grou 
we? Chi- Proba- Contingency 
ted Response Category square bility coefhient Phi 
in- I. Dependency Orientation 
re- Total score - Absolute 1.668" NS 
tri- -% of R. 3.270" 10 23 
the A. Supply 1.072 NS 
in B. Demand 0.600" NS 
II. Hostile-Fearful Concep- : 
sed tion of Female Role 13.416 Ol AZ 96 
ce III. Disparagement of Men 6.667" 05 33 oe 
7 A. Disparagement of 
or Male Figures 3.270° 10 
yes- B. Disparagement of 
chi- Phallic Symbols atetee NS(1) 
the C. Castrating Symbols aanionate NS(I) 
D. Castrating Verbal- 
aps. ization 4.320" 05 27 
Tes, IV. Hostile-Fearful Concep- 
the tion of Male Role 0.068” NS 
ale, A. Phallic Men 3.292 10 
ent, B. Phalac Animals Cs bsinessnsase NS(I) 
of C. Phallic Objects seichonvanss NS(1) 
Fe D. Destructive Sex 
€I- Content _ ’ NS(I) 
8 V. Rejection of Feminine 
sed. Identification 
of A,. Confusion in Human 
Sex Identification 0.600° NS 
A,. Confusion in Sexual 
ents Area Identification 0.600" NS 
chs B. Masculine Emphasis : NS(I) 
C. Reference to Perver- - 
sions ; NS(T) 
D. Warding-off Intrusion anne : NS(1) 
» E. Rejection of Conven- 
tional Feminine Role trees NS(I) 
NS F. Castration Emphasis 0.600* NS 
NS G. Sensuous Feminine De- 
tail and Homoerotic 
NS Rat Sa eo NS(1) 
NS H. Increase in Open Oral, 
si Anal, and Sexual 
Imagery 2.777" 10 
, VI. Limitations in Personal- 
clin- Social Adjustment 
iffer- A. Distanciation in 
xual Human Identifications 0.600" NS 
rec- B. Mood Tone in Content beccapaes NS(I) 
0 C. Emotional Reactivity 
I Diminished 
| not Sum C 11.380" 01 44 97 
resis. Color Ratio 3.270* 08 23 
other D Difficulties in Ego 
xual Integration 
‘a 1. Humanization of 
cor: Animal Figures - = NS(1) 
shich 2. Human-Animal 
- Combinations 5.964" 02 29 95 
in wad ° . . . . . . . 
ect in ‘Difference in expected direction. Difference not in expected direction. 
NS - Not Significant. NS(I) - Not Significant on Inspection. 
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TasBLe IV—Differences in Figure Drawing Measures between Homosexual 
and Heterosexual Groups 


Response Measure 
Opposite Sex Drawn First =" 
Swenson Sexual Differentiation Scale t 


Goodenough 
Low Total Score t 


Low Facial Detail Score t 


NS - Not significant 


TABLE V —Comparison of Homo- 
sexual Groups on Some Rorschach 
Formal Scores 


Mean 

Homo- Hetero- Chi- Proba- 

sexual — sexual square _ bility 
R 29.17 27.87 0.612 NS 
M 5.6 t.1 0.068 NS 
Fc+¢ £.5 3.7 0.000 NS 
Sum C 1.08 $.05 11.380 Ol 
HtHd% 21.5 21.4 1.067 NS 


NS - Not Significant. 


comes very close to being significant 
at the .05 level. 

Associated with the six specific hy- 
potheses are measures of categories of 
Rorschach response and Figure Draw- 
ing characteristics which provide 34 
statistical measures for comparison olf 
the experimental and control groups. 
Results are summarized in Tables III 
and IV. Probability values at the .10 
level or above are reported, and con- 
tingency coefficients give further in- 
dication of the degree of relationship. 

Since differences in Rorschach 
scores between groups may be a func- 
tion of R, the number of responses, 
it should be reported that there was 
no significant difference in mean R 
between the two groups. Compari- 
son on all of the Rorschach formal 
scores would not be pertinent in this 
paper, but Table V_ reports R and 
some other formal Rorschach score 
comparisons for the two groups which 
have some relevance to later points of 
discussion. 


DIscUSSION 


Although none of the judges was 


Proba- 
bility Phi 
2.724 10 
1.765 NS .93 (control) 
81 (experimental) 
3.25 Ol 94 (control) 
.95 (experi mental) 
1.662 NS 


able to distinguish homosexual Ror- 
schach records or Figure Drawings sig- 
nificantly better than chance, the 
trend was consistently on the positive 
side. Apparently there are some fac- 
tors operating to favor correct iden- 
tification, insignificant though the 
trend may be. In Hooker's (1957, 
1958) research with male homosex- 
uals judges were equally unsuccessful 
in differentiating paired homosexu- 
als and heterosexual records. She con- 
cluded that probably less than one- 
third of the homosexual — records 
could be identified by usual clinical 
criteria, and recommended skepticism 
about most homosexual-content signs. 
With female homosexuals we must 
also conclude that, in the majority of 
cases, they cannot be distinguished 
from heterosexuals on the basis of 
projective test performance, at least 
at our present level of clinical pro- 
ficiency. 

Most of the comparisons on specific 
characteristics of projective test per- 
formance failed to produce differences 
of sufficient magnitude to satisfy tests 
of significance. A few comparisons 
showed such clear-cut differences as to 
warrant serious consideration. The de- 
tailed findings will be discussed in 
relation to the six specific hypothesis. 

Hypothesis 1. The measures of De- 
pendency Orientation in Rorschach 
content give inadequate evidence to 
support the predictions of a stronger 
dependency orientation in homosex- 
ual women. When all the dependen- 
cy scores are taken together there 
is a very slight tendency in the ex 
pected direction, which is not main- 
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tained in the Demand classification 
considered alone. In the Demand 
category, scores of the homosexual 
group tend to follow a curvilinear 
distribution—a tendency which could 
be shown to be significant at the .05 
level by favorable statistical manipu- 
lation in selection of a cutting point. 
If the evidence were more convincing, 
it would suggest that there may be 
more of a problem with oral hostility 
in the homosexual group, which can 
be indicated either by over repres- 
sion or over expression in Rorschach 
thought content. 

An examination of the more spe- 
cilic classes of response under Depen- 
dency Orientation gives further op- 
portunity to evaluate the coherence of 
the results. It does not appear that 
there is any tendency for the homo- 
sexual group to accumulate scores in 
the more directly oral response classes 
than in those classes which reflect de- 
pendency needs presumed to have an 
oral basis. The weighting of responses 
made it easy to explore further the 
continuum of “depth” as defined by 
Schafer (1954, pp. 149-153) by com- 
paring the two groups on the inci- 
dence of crude, primitive, and intense 
oral responses. The results were neg- 
ative, and this finding tends to con- 
tradict the psychoanalytic hypothesis 
of regression, particularly oral regres- 
sion, as outstanding in homosexual 
women. 

Images of the breast and the oral 
cavity and apparatus do figure more 
often in the responses of homosexual 
women. Since these organs are impor- 
tant in the sexual practices of homo- 
sexual women, such images are not, 
per se, evidence for any genetic 
theory of oral fixation. Although the 
differences in the incidence of such 
responses are statistically significant, 
occurrence of such responses is not 
lrequent enough to be of individual 
predictive value, 

_In the kinds of responses express- 
ing orality and dependency themes, 
the heterosexual women more often 
expressed positive oral or affectional 
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gratifications, in such responses as 
baby animals nuzzling, people kissing, 
babies nursing, etc. More homosexual 
women express dependency yearnings 
which are not being gratified as in 
seeing pitiful figures, animals begging, 
and especially, images of “reaching” 
for something. Thus the impression 
obtained from the Rorschach re- 
sponses is not so much of a stronger 
oral fixation in one group than the 
other, as of a more accepting and 
positive experience of dependency 
gratifications in the heterosex- 
ual women, while the homosexual 
women more often express unsatisfied 
dependency yearnings. 

Hypothesis 2. Responses in the 
class of Rorschach response, Hostile- 
Fearful Conception of the Feminine 
Role were contributed almost exclu- 
sively by the homosexual group. The 
difference between the two groups is 
highly significant, above the .01 level, 
the reliability of judgement was high 
(.96), and the null hypothesis is re- 
jected. 

The more frequent perception of 
female figures as aggressive or fright- 
ening can also be compared with sim- 
ilar perceptions of male figures to see 
whether this is a reflection of gener- 
alized hostility, or whether it has a 
more specific application to women. A 
similar category for male figures has 
been scored under Phallic-Aggressive 
Men, where no significant difference 
was found between homosexual and 
heterosexual women. The differential 
condition for female homosexuality 
appears to be association of feminine 
action and interaction with hostility 
and aggression. 

Psychoanalytic theory predicts that 
the residue of infantile feelings for 
the mother is currently active in fe- 
male homosexuality, and that guilt 
and anxiety motivate choice of a hom- 
osexual love object as a denial of such 
feelings. The present findings would 
tend to support this view as relevant, 
if not to all, to a substantial group of 
female homosexuals. As we have seen, 
in relation to Hypothesis I, the ex- 
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pectation of oral-sadistic preoccupa- 
tion as a differentiating condition 
was not adequately supported in the 
analysis of Rorschach images. To con- 
clude that perception of feminine fig- 
ures as aggressive is an end result of 
an oral-sadistic tie to the mother 
would go beyond the evidence. Ex- 
pression of hostility in association 
with human figure responses, rather 
than in primitive oral-aggressive con- 
cepts, might mean that, if such af- 
fects stem from early conflicts, they 
are more often expressed in mature, 
reality-oriented derivatives rather than 
experienced on an archaic, primitive 
level. 

Hypothesis 3. The distribution of 
Rorschach scores under the general 
category, Disparagement of Men, did 
provide some support for the predic- 
tion that disparaging and attacking at- 
titudes toward masculinity would be 
more frequently expressed in the 
homosexual group. When perception 
of male figures is considered indepen- 
dently, this tendency was not pro- 
nounced enough to attain the .05 
level of significance. “Castrating”’ ver- 
balizations, not responses, in reference 
to male figures and symbols also con- 
tributed positively to the general cate- 
gory. Hostile feelings find outlet in 
such expressions as: “Chop this off 
here”; “Cut them off at the legs”; and 
more directly, “If you take off this 
penis, the card looks better.” Symbols 
of castrating impulses such as the “‘va- 
gina dentata” response, or “Two ani- 
mals gnawing on a piece of wood” 
are infrequent in these records, and as 
likely to be produced by the hetero- 
sexual. 

If we study the responses to male 
figures scored as disparaging we see 
that quite a few heterosexual women 
also refer to men as inadequate or 
comical, but rarely with strong affect. 
Disparaging responses are more fre- 
quently given by homosexual women, 
with stronger expression, and some- 
times with marked ambivalence—that 
is, a prestige figure is attacked and 
derided. 


The rejection of men as love ob. 
jects by homosexual women is often 
buttressed, in their own statements, 
by expressions of aversion, repulsion, 
and contempt for men. Some psycho- 
analytic theorists have considered 
such attitudes relatively superficial, 
serving as a delense against heterosex- 
ual temptation and/or as a rational- 
ization for homosexual preference. 
Others have considered the desire for 
revenge against men as the primary 
determining force, at least in certain 
forms of female homosexuality. 

A divergent trend might have been 
more conspicuous in this category, Dis- 
paragement of Men, if the classes of 
response which were not discriminat- 
ing were dropped. As it is, the statis- 
tical results suggest that there is prob- 
ably a significant difference between 
the two groups, but this means 
only that somewhat more homosexual 
women expressed such disparaging 
and hostile attitudes toward men in 
Rorschach content, not that such ex- 
pression were characteristic of the ma- 
jority of the group. 

Hypothesis 4. The predictions that 
a phallic aggressive emphasis would 
more frequently be pronounced in the 
ached records of homosexual than 
of heterosexual women were not borne 
out by the results. What should be 
noted here is that perception of men 
or of animals figures as phallic-aggres- 
sive is not infrequent in the homosex- 
ual groups, since both occur in more 
than half the records, but that such 
perceptions occur as often in the het. 
erosexual group. Apparently many 
heterosexual women also conceive of 
masculine figures as threatening and 
overpowering without this precluding 
heterosexual object choice. 

Homosexual women often forcibly 
express fear or aversion to sexual dom- 
ination by men. Sometimes this is 
ascribed to frightening experiences in 
the past, but some psychoanalysts in- 
terpret it as a consequence of the 
projection of their own aggressive 
drives. Whatever the individual dy- 
namics, the expected result would be 
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the projection in the Rorschach ma- 
terial of an exaggerated concept of 
the aggressive and threatening quali- 
ties of masculinity. In this material 
we do not find such conceptions to 
be a differentiating feature in the ac- 
ceptance of a homosexual or a hetero- 
sexual way of life. 

Hypothesis 5. In relation to Rejec- 
tion of Feminine Identification many 
different classes of Rorschach content 
and several ratings of performance on 
the Figure Drawing Test were exam- 
ined. Results were generally negative, 
as were Evelyn Hooker’s (1958) re- 
sults in her study of male homosexu- 
ality in the Rorschach. Some of these 
classes of response are of special im- 
portance as generally accepted criteria 
in clinical practice for judging sexual 
identification, and homosexuality. 

In Rorschach response Confusion 
in Human Sex Identification has been 
considered in several previous inves- 
tigations to be characteristic of male 
homosexuals. In the present study 
responses were weighted for the de- 
gree of disturbance concerning sexual 
identification of the human figures 
seen in the Rorschach cards. Scores 
of one point, which were given for 
asexual and blurred figures, and scores 
of two points, which were given for 
reversals, alternation, uncertainty, and 
identification of symmetrical figures 
as male and female, occurred in ap- 
proximately half the records of both 
groups. Only the score of three points, 
given for bizarre sex responses, persis- 
tent refusal to identify the sex of any 
figure, or marked subjective disturb- 
ance over uncertainty of identifica- 
tion, was discriminating. This differ- 
ence was significant at the .05 level. 
The two subjects in the heterosexual 
group who scored at all at this level 
did so with borderline responses, 
which would accentuate the signifi- 
cance of the more disturbed responses 
given by the homosexual women. 
However, such disturbed responses 
cannot be considered generally char- 
acteristic, nor are they of much diag- 
nostic value, since they were given by 
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less than one-third of the homosexual 
group. 

Individual comparisons of sexual 
identification of commonly perceived 
human figures were made as a further 
check, and failed to reveal any sig- 
nificant differences between the two 
groups. 

Evelyn Hooker (1958) made sim- 
ilar comparisons of these widely used 
clinical signs of confusion in sexual 
identification in her study of homo- 
sexual men. She found anality and 
feminine emphasis to be the only sta- 
tistically significant signs, and the 
number of records displaying such 
features corresponded closely to the 
proportion of female homosexual rec- 
ords that could be discriminated as 
showing evidence of disturbance over 
sexual identification. 


The next class of Rorschach re- 
sponse, Confusion in Identification of 
Sexual Areas, did not discriminate be- 
tween the two groups. Here spon- 
taneous response and response ob- 
tained in Inquiry, following Hutt’s 
(Hutt and Shor, 1946) method, were 
analyzed in various ways, without dis- 
covering any significant differences be- 
tween the two groups. Pascal's (Pas- 
cal, Ruesch, Devine, and Suttell, 
1950) norms were used as the stan- 
dard, and were confirmed by our re- 
sults which showed the majority in 
both groups responding in the ex- 
pected manner. The usual assump- 
tion is that deviations from the nor- 
mal mode of response indicate devia- 
tions in sexual adjustment, and, in- 
deed, Pascal and Herzberg (1952) 
were able to demonstrate that in 
prison populations pediophiliacs and 
homosexuals gave more deviant re- 
sponses than do either controls or 
rapists. It is evident, however, that 
in this comparison of homosexual and 
heterosexual women deviation § in 
identification of sexual areas was not 
a meaningful index of homosexual 
deviation. 

One class of response, Increase in 
Crude Oral, Anal and Sexual Imag- 
ery, showed a difference between the 
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two groups at better than the .10 level 
of confidence, with more frequent 
open sex responses given by the homo- 
sexual group as the principal con- 
tributor to the difference. It has been 
frequently shown that various groups 
with sexual problems give more fre- 
quent and more open sex responses. 
Perception of female sex organs and 
breasts, especially, is higher in the 
homosexual group, and we can recall 
the higher incidence of open mouth, 
throat and tongue responses in the 
oral category. Our interpretation is 
that the difference in sexual aim and 
object is reflected in the greater fre- 
quency of such images in the homo- 
sexual group. Evelyn Hooker's find- 
ing that anal emphasis was one of the 
few signs distinguishing her male 
groups of homosexuals and heterosex- 
uals would be subject to the same in- 
terpretation. 

None of the other classes of Ror- 
schach content examined in relation 
to sexual identification revealed sig- 
nificant trends in either direction. 
Hooker found feminine emphasis sig- 
nificantly differentiated her two 
groups; for our subjects masculine 
emphasis was not significant. 

Rejection of feminine identification 
might also be expected to influence 
homosexual subjects to draw the male 
sex first in the Figure Drawing test. 
We find that 73 per cent of the hetero- 
sexual women and 53 per cent of the 
homosexual women drew their own 
sex first, a difference significant only 
at the .10 level. Less than half of the 
homosexual group drew the male sex 
first. 

As another measure of confusion in 
sexual identification Swenson’s Sexual 
Differentiation Scale was applied to 
the drawings of the subjects by three 
raters. Reliability of rating is high, 
particularly with the control group. 
However, variance of scores, inde- 
pendently for each judge, or for the 
average of the combined ratings, was 
not sufficient to discredit the f-test. 
Although a few more subjects in the 
homosexual group rated low, i.e. made 


drawings which were very atypical or 
difficult to differentiate as to sex, the 
majority could not be distinguished 
by such a scale. 

The problems encountered in rat- 
ing are more enlightening. The rat- 
ers had difficulty in rating sets of 
drawings where one of the two draw- 
ings showed good sex differentiation, 
while the other did not, and such rat- 
ings gravitated toward the middle of 
the scale. Eight of the sets of draw- 
ings were notable in that the man 
drawn appeared extremely masculine, 
but the female figure was also mas- 
culinized. Four of the sets of draw- 
ings showed excellent sexual differ- 
entiation of the female, while the male 
figure looked like a woman in men’s 
clothing. These unusual types of 
drawings were made exclusively by the 
homosexual women. 

Drawings where sex role - distinc- 
tions are somewhat blurred because 
of oversimplification, or some _ over- 
lapping of masculine and feminine 
characteristics, were as likely to occur 
in one group as the other. In fact, 
they were characteristic of at least one- 
third of the heterosexual women. In 
the heterosexual group the common 
tendency appeared to be to make a 
better drawing of a woman than of a 
man, with better sexual differentia- 
tion, although not of the overelabor- 
ate, narcissistic type, and to represent 
the male as relatively immature and 
passive. All of the very masculine ap- 
pearing drawings of men were made 
by the homosexual women. 

In summarizing the group compar- 
isons of homosexual and heterosexual 
women on deviation in sexual identi- 
fication as revealed in projective tests, 
we can only conclude that the usual 
diagnostic criteria are not substanti 
ated by objective results. Therefore, 
the predictions about rejection of fem- 
inine identification and confusion in 
sexual identification were not con- 
firmed. 

Hypothesis 6. The prediction that 
homosexual women would show some 
limitations in personal-social adjust- 
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ment to a greater extent than hetero- 
sexual women was based on the the- 
oretical association of homosexuality 
with regression, and scattered findings 
and reflections on homosexuality in 
the literature that suggest that homo- 
sexuality is accompanied by a dis- 
turbance in the self-concept and in 
capacity to relate to others. A de- 
finitive analysis of so complex an area 
is beyond the scope of this paper, but 
some supposed aspects of personal-so- 
cial adjustment were examined. 

It has been hypothesized. that, in 
Rorschach content, Distanciation in 
Human Identifications is related to 
inability to accept and identify close- 
ly with other people, (although lack 
of self acceptance may be the more 
fundamental problem). There were 
no significant differences between the 
two groups in this category of re- 
sponse. Fantasy figures, culturally re- 
mote figures, and hooded and masked 
figures were commonly used in both 
groups. In her study, Evelyn Hooker 
(1958) also compared real or unreal 
figures in Rorschach content of male 
homosexual and heterosexual groups, 
and found no significant differences. 

Hooded and masked figures can be 
interpreted as indicating attitudes of 
concealment and distrust and associ- 
ated with paranoid feeling. Such re- 
sponses, along with similar content 
such as isolated masks or eyes, were 
no more frequent in the homosexual 
group. 

The attempt to measure unsatisfac- 
tory emotional relationships through 
Mood Tone, as reflected in content 
suggesting feelings of loneliness and 
barrenness, revealed no_ significant 
trends. 

Measures of Emotional Reactivity 
through color response reveal a freer 
emotional reactivity in the heterosex- 
ual women. Chi-square for the distri- 
bution of Sum C scores showed a high- 
ly significant difference between the 
two groups. Since Color Ratio is an- 
other means of measuring essentially 
the same phenomena one would ex- 
pect results to be similar. Because of 
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peculiarities of the distribution the 
level of confidence for a difference in 
Color Ratio was only .08. If a chi- 
square test is applied measuring com- 
bined differences in the first and 
fourth quartiles versus the middle half 
of the distribution, the difference is 
significant at better that the .01 level 
(X2—8.07) . 

That low Sum C scores are char- 
acteristic of the homosexual group but 
not of the control is perhaps best in- 
dicated by this comparison: two-thirds 
of the homosexual group have Sum C 
scores of less than 2.0, while only 7 
out of the 30 heterosexuals scored this 
low. If we accept the relation between 
color response and emotional reactiv- 
ity, the obvious interpretation of such 
emotional restriction would be that 
it represents a protective withdrawal. 
We need to take into account other 
Rorschach variables. Since R, M, and 
Fc-c scores tend to be higher (though 
not significantly so) in the homosex- 
ual groups, the Rorschach records are 
not generally less expressive. Where 
achromatic responses outnumber the 
chromatic responses, it is interpreted 
that “... the person’s responsiveness 
to outside stimulation has been inter- 
fered with by some kind of traumatic 
experience and withdrawal has re- 
sulted.” (Ainsworth and_ Klopfer, 
1954, p. 293). The implication is that 
the need for affection and response 
from others is present, but that pre- 
vious rejections have led to an over- 
cautiousness in emotional contacts. 

The argument could be advanced 
that emotional cautiousness results 
from the particular problems homo- 
sexuals encounter in facing social dis- 
approval and in maintaining perma- 
nent love relationships. However, thus 
far, studies of male homosexuals have 
indicated no greater degree of emo- 
tional restraint, yet male homosexu- 
als bear the brunt of society’s dis- 
approval and their love relationships 
are even more likely to be fleeting. 
Another possibility, in view of the 
stereotvped association of emotional- 
ity with feminity, is that inhibition of 
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overt emotionality could reflect rejec- 
tion of femininity and emulation of 
masculine patterns. Since alternative 
interpretations are feasible, we can 
only very tentatively suggest that posi- 
tive findings of diminished emotional 
reactivity in homosexual women sup- 
port the contention of unsatisfactory 
foundations in early life for emotional 
relationship. 

In relation to Ego Integration, the 
class of response which did show a 
significant difference, (.02) between 
the homosexual and _ heterosexual 
groups was Human-Animal Combina- 
tions. Responses combining human 
and animal parts in the same percept 
were given by over one-third of the 
homosexual group. Such responses 
were not only rare in the control 
group but were more conventional. 
Comments that human figures in Card 
III have a “bird’s head” or a “duck 
bill” have less personal meaning be- 
cause they are common ones. In con- 
trast, responses from the experimen- 
tal group were more unusual, and 
therefore more personally determined, 
such as “A man with the face of a 
dog”, “An acrobat with a dragon 
head”, and “Part-woman, part-rabbit, 
with a poodle body”. We can recall 
that unusual male-female combina- 
tions in one percept also occurred oc- 
casionally in the experimental group. 
Since such combinations do not occur 
in reality, their acceptance as Ror- 
schach percepts takes liberties with re- 
ality and implies some degree of sub- 
mission to autistic processes. The 
question arises whether we are seeing 
here an indication of generalized 
thinking disorder, or whether such re- 
sponses occur with more specific sig- 
nificance. 

Watkins and Stauffacher (1952) 
have devised an Index of Pathological 
Thinking for the Rorschach which 
has been cross-validated in research 
by Power and Hamlin (1955). Since 
it seemed necessary to the interpreta- 
tion of the findings to have some idea 
of the comparative degree of patho- 
logical thinking in both groups, the 


author undertook to judge the Ror- 
schach content with this Index. In 
each of the fifteen categories it was 
obvious on inspection that neither 
group scored significantly more than 
the other, so that this effort was not 
pursued further. It seemed clear that 
in no single category of pathological 
thinking did the homosexuals exceed 
the heterosexuals to the extent found 
under Human-Animal Combinations. 

Human-animal and male-female 
combinations in one percept demon- 
strate poor integration of image com- 
ponents. Such responses reflect de- 
fense instability by permitting the in- 
trusion of conflicting elements at the 
expense of logic and consistency. The 
inability to maintain internally con- 
sistent human images suggest that dis- 
harmony within the self is consciously 
experienced, a condition that may be 
associated with an uncertain sense of 
ego identity. 

In Figure Drawing performance the 
Goodenough score was employed as 
presumably having a relation to the 
variable of Ego Integration as a meas- 
ure of a mature and realistic body 
concept. The reliability of the judges’ 
scoring was high. The F-test applied 
to the data showed that the samples 
were not homogeneous; variance in 
scores for the homosexual group is sig- 
nificantly larger than that for the con- 
trol group. The t-test assumes ho- 
mogeneous variances in the two sam- 
ples. However, using the larger of 
the two sample variances as the best 
estimate of the population variance 
gives a very conservative test of the 
difference between two means. The 
t-test based on the larger population 
variance is 3.25 (with the smaller 
variance the results would be 4.85), 
which is significant at the .01 level. 
This measure is, if anything, an un- 
derestimate of the difference between 
the groups. 

Scores on Facial Detail were not 
significantly lower in the homosexual 
group. 

The distribution of Goodenough 
scores in the two groups tells us that 
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scores in the homosexual group scatter 
more toward the extremes; that is, a 
few more homosexual women attain 
high scores for excellent representa- 
tions of the human figure, and con- 
siderably more contribute to the low 
end of the scale. (In the group that 
have Goodenough scores below 20 are 
two controls and 10 homosexuals.) 

Nude figures and incomplete and 
unfinished figures were more frequent 
in the homosexual group and con- 
tributed to the lower scores. The in- 
ability to complete figures may express 
most directly an acute anxiety con- 
cerning the body image,—conflict 
which is too disruptive to permit for- 
mation of an internally clear, com- 
plete, consistent self image. In fact, 
poor figure drawing performance may 
reflect the same difficulty that under- 
lies combinations of male-female and 
human-animal percepts. 

Excessive conflict expressed in fig- 
ure drawing and in use of human- 
animal combinations in the Ror- 
schach are often taken as indications 
of conflict in sexual identity. It is in- 
teresting that in this investigation 
the more direct indices of difficulties 
in sexual identification did not differ- 
entiate between the homosexual and 
heterosexual groups as successfully as 
did the measures of a general kind of 
dificulty in ego integration. 

To summarize, the hypothesis that 
homosexual women would show more 
evidence of limitations in personal- 
social adjustment led to certain pre- 
dictions about Rorschach and Figure- 
Drawing performance which have 
been supported in part. The marked- 
ly reduced color reactivity in the 
homosexual Rorschach records would 
be interpreted as evidence of reduced 
emotional responsiveness in relations 
with others. The more frequent use 
of human-animal combinations in 
Rorschach images and the higher in- 
cidence of inferior drawings of the 
human figure suggest that difficulties 
in ego integration may be more often 
associated with homosexuality than 
with heterosexuality. 
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Homosexual women were compared 
with heterosexual women on certain 
variables of projective test perform- 
ance (Rorschach and Figure Draw- 
ing) related to hypotheses that homo- 
sexual women would be rated higher 
in such characteristics as (1) depend- 
ency; (2) hostile-fearful conception of 
the feminine role; (3) disparagement 
of men; (4) hostile-fearful conception 
of the masculine role; (5) confusion 
and conflict in sexual identification, 
and (6) limited personal-social rela- 
tions. 

On the basis of clinical judgment, 
psychologists who functioned as judges 
were unable in blind analysis to cor- 
rectly identify either the Rorschach 
records or Figure Drawings as homo- 
sexual or heterosexual with a degree 
of accuracy that would be considered 
statistically significant. 

The hypothesis which obtained the 
strongest support from the _ results 
states that homosexual women per- 
ceive women and feminine relation- 
ships with a_ hostile-aggressive cath- 
exsis, which would be reflected in 
Rorschach images of female figures as 
frightening and/or aggressive. This 
finding would tend to support the 
concept of homosexuality as a defense 
against hostility, fear, and guilt in re- 
lation to women (presumably origi- 
nating in significant early relation- 
ships) . 

Some of the predictions derived 
from the expectation that homosexual 
women would show more limitations 
in personal-social adjustment were 
borne out bv the results. A_ highly 
significant difference in Rorschach 
color reactivity suggests that affective 
output is reduced in the majority of 
homosexual women, and implies that 
they experience less emotional gratifi- 
cation in their relations with people. 
Certain response measures presum- 
ably related to difficulties in ego in- 
tegration were also determined to 
have a higher incidence in the homo- 
sexual group. Lowered Goodenough 
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Figure Drawing scores and more fre- 
quent human-animal combinations in 
one Rorschach percept could be in- 
dicative of disturbances in the organi- 
zation of the self. 

A tendency tor more of the homo- 
sexual women to display a disparag- 
ing attitude toward men in Rorschach 
percepts was suggested, at the .05 level 
of significance. A hostile-fearful con- 
ception of the male role was no more 
dominant in Rorschach images of the 
homosexual than of the heterosexual. 

A stronger dependency orientation 
in homosexual women was hypothe- 
sized but found no stable support in 
the results. Failure to find any con- 
sistent patterns of response associated 
with confusion in sexual role must be 
conceded. The usual Rorschach and 
Figure Drawing Criteria were equal- 
ly unproductive in this regard. 

Negative findings attest only to a 
failure to refute the null hypotheses 
through the methods employed in this 
study. In the analysis of results some 
suggestive trends and characteristics 
were identified and described which 
may provide guidance to more refined 
research. 

The failure to find many clear-cut 
differences which are consistent for 
the majority of the group would sug- 
gest that homosexuality is not a clin- 
ical entity. On the basis of present 
indications it would seem unwise to 
make generalizations about female 
homosexuals as a group or to assume 
that homosexuality is necessarily asso- 
ciated with gross personality disturb- 


ance. The general absence of dra- 
matic differences between the _per- 
formance of the homosexuals and 


heterosexuals on projective tests 
should influence the conception of 
homosexuality as necessarily associ- 
ated with deep regression and concor- 
dant limitations in personality func- 
tioning. In different areas a tendency 
to more seriously disturbed response 
was noted in the homosexual group, 
but would occur in only a few cases, 
usually less than one-third of the 
group. The impression is that the 
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homosexual group, selected originally 
as making an adequate adjustment in 
society aside from their homosexual- 
ity, nevertheless contained a few more 
individuals who give deviant and dis- 
turbed response in projective tests 
than were found in the heterosexual 
group. One could not describe the 
majority of the homosexual women 
as more poorly adjusted on the basis 
of their projective test performance. 
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Prognostic Value of the Rorschach in a Child Guidance Clinic 





ELIsE ELKINS LEssING 
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The perennial problem of too many 
applicants for therapy and too few 
therapists is particularly acute in a 
public clinic with unlimited diagnos- 
tic intake. The Institute for Juvenile 
Research, like many other psychiatric 
clinics, has tried to cope with this 
problem over the years by screening 
applicants for therapy on the basis 
of a multi-disciplinary assessment of 
their treatability. The present study 
was designed to evaluate the efficiency 
of one of the many assessment proce- 
dures employed, namely, the prognos- 
tic rating by the psychologists who 
utilized the Rorschach primarily along 
with certain supplementary case ma- 
terial. 

Knopf (1955) summarized the sta- 
tus of the Rorschach as a prognostic 
instrument as follows: 

Recent studies employing the Rorschach to 
predict the outcome of psychotherapy have 
been essentially negative. More specifically, 
changes in adjustment ratings at the conclu- 
sion of psychotherapy were not significantly 
correlated with Rorschach changes; Ror- 
schach indices alleged to have prognostic 
significance in earlier studies failed to have 
predictive significance when these were ap- 
plied to new samples; Rorschach interpreters 
were not able to predict the outcome of 
psychotherapy on the basis of their total 
Rorschach evaluation; and outcome groups 
were not discriminated by any single Ror- 
schach score, ratio, or patterns of scores. 


Windle (1952) and Zubin (1954) 
reached similar conclusions after sur- 
veying the literature regarding the 
prognostic value of the Rorschach. 
Windle (1952) states: “A considerable 
number of the positive claims cited in 
the literature appear to be due to an 
uncritical attitude concerning valid- 
ity. Many others may easily be due 
primarily to chance. When both of 
these variables are controlled, very 
few positive results remain.” Both 





Windle and Knopf suggest that future 
prognostic studies should involve a 
more specific delineation and measure- 
ment of relevant variables rather than 
a naive expectation that some aspects 
of Rorschach test performance will 
necessarily predict success (defined in 
gross, general terms) in therapy (de- 
fined in equally gross, general terms) 
for a heterogeneous population of pa- 
tients varying in type, degree, and 
chronicity of disturbance. Clinicians 
are eager to see the identification of 
precise and reliable associations be- 
tween clusters of specific prognostic 
and therapy variables, for example, 
an association between a certain type 
of Rorschach experience balance and 
a differential response to various types 
of therapy. However, pending the vali- 
dation of these complex relationships 
between subunits within larger vari- 
ables, most service settings continue 
to use the Rorschach to make evalu- 
ations and decisions in terms of gross, 
general variables such as “treatabil- 
ity, improvement, and psychotherapy.” 

The present study was intended to 
evaluate the prognostic utility of the 
Rorschach in a child guidance clinic 
where the instrument is used in the 
manner just described: that is, quali- 
tative and quantitative aspects of the 
protocol are used to provide a general 
prognosis for a course of treatment 
whose nature is specified in broad 
categories such as “supportive psycho- 
analytically oriented” or “interpretive 
psychoanalytically oriented.” While 
every effort was made to utilize sound 
principles of research design in the 
study, the data were deliberately lim- 
ited to the protocols, ratings, evalua- 
tions, etc., normally obtained in the 
routine operation of the clinic. 

The use of the Rorschach as a prog: 
nostic instrument in child guidance 
clinics has been discussed by several 
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writers. (Krugman, 1941; Anderson & 
Higham (1956). A survey by Ander- 
son and Higham (1956) revealed 
that the Rorschach is widely used 
both as a diagnostic and a prognostic 
instrument in child guidance clinics. 
Approximately half of the 107 clinics 
polled by these authors reported giv- 
ing the Rorschach to about half of 
child patients; 19% gave it to nearly 
all children seen; and 17% gave it 
to less than 10% of the children seen. 


Siegel (1948) studied 16 boys and 
10 girls ranging in age from 10 years 
5 months to 17 years 9 months and 
ranging in I.Q. from 83 to 138. These 
children had been referred to the Jew- 
ish Board of Guardians for a variety 
of problems: their diagnoses ranged 
from primary behavior disorder to in- 
cipient schizophrenia. The children 
were given the Rorschach before or in 
the initial period of therapy and were 
retested a year later. Ratings of clin- 
ical improvement were made on a 
four-point scale. The nature and di-- 
rection of change in various Ror- 
schach factors for the improved as 
compared to the unimproved group 
were used to arrive at favorable and 
unfavorable prognostic signs. Since no 
conventional statistics were employed 
to evaluate the discriminating power 
of the factors whose incidence differed 
in the two groups and since the rele- 
vant raw data were not included in 
Siegel’s presentation, the significance 
and implications of her prognostic 
findings cannot really be evaluated. 
However, on the basis of the method 
of analysis she employed, she con- 
cluded that the following eight signs 
were associated with improvement: 
higher refusal rate, more FC, higher 
W%,, occurrence of Fc, H, O, accepta- 
ble level of F4+-%, and a favorable re- 
sponse to testing the limits. The fol- 
lowing four signs were associated with 
lack of improvement: occurrence of 
shading shock, O-, CF-, and CF. Sie- 
gel recommended further studies with 
larger samples, but concluded that the 
Rorschach was a promising prognostic 
instrument. 
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Salfield (1951) studied 66 child 
guidance cases who were subsequently 
treated mainly by psychoanalytical- 
ly oriented psychotherapy. Included 
among the 66 cases were not only di- 
rectly treated children, but also two 
adults and an unspecified number of 
children who were treated only in- 
directly through their parents. After 
the Rorschach had been administered 
to the 66 patients, a prognosis was 
given on a three-point scale. The re- 
sults of treatment were evaluated on a 
five-point scale ranging from “un- 
changed” to “cured”. A comparison 
of the prognostic ratings and the 
treatment outcomes revealed a high 
correspondence between _ prognosis 
and outcome in 63% of the cases, a 
less close correspondence in 32% of 
the cases, and a lack of correspon- 
dence in 5% of the cases. A product 
moment r of .71 was reported for the 
correlation between prognosis and 
outcome (with both apparently being 
rated on a three-point scale for the 
purposes of this computation) . While 
Salfield did not present statistical data 
regarding the prognostic power of in- 
dividual Rorschach signs, he summar- 
ized his impressions regarding indi- 
vidual Rorschach factors in the fol- 
lowing words: “The following signs, 
appraised in isolation, appeared 
among the most significant ones: R; 
Rejections; F per cent; F+%; FK+ 
F+ Fc; C; Sum C; S; M; W per cent; 
M; Sum C; r/R: FM + m/Fce+c+C’; 
approach, succession, shock, intellec- 
tual level and efficiency (7, p. 85).” 
On the basis of his findings, Salfield 
indicated that he had found the Ror- 
schach to be a valuable prognostic 
instrument. 

Like Siegel and Salfield, the present 
author compared therapy outcome in 
groups of patients who had been given 
the Rorschach prior to treatment. The 
present study will be reported in two 
sections: 1) the original investigation, 
and 2) the cross-validation study. 


ORIGINAL SUBJECTS 


The original sample of 49 subjects 
included every clinic case which met 
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TABLE I. 


Variable 
Mean age 
Age range 
5-9 yrs. 
10-13. yrs. 
14-17 yrs. 
Sex. 
Male 
Female 
Intelligence 
Dull 
Average 
Superior 
Mean interval between Rorschach 
and beginning of therapy 
Duration of therapy 
2-19 interviews 
20-49 interviews 
50-150 interviews 
Parent also treated 
Yes 
No 
Primary problem 
Learning 
Somatic dysfunction 
Socially unacceptable behavior 
Personality Difficulty 
No Information 
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Descriptive Information Regarding Original Group of 49 Subjects 


Improved Group Unimproved Group 


N — 29 N = 20 
12 yrs. 5 mos. 12 yrs. 0 mos. 
8 (28%) 5 (25%) 
11 (38%) 9 (45%) 
10 (34%) 6 (30%) 
iS (45%) 13 (65%) 
16 (55%) 7 (35%) 
5 (17%) 2 (10%) 
18 (62%) 13 (65%) 
6 (21%) 5 (25%) 
7 mos. 7 mos. 
ll (38%) 13 (65%) 
12 (41%) 7 (35%) 
6 (21%) 0 ( 0%) 
23 (79%) 13 (65%) 
6 (21%) 7 (35%) 
10 (3%) 0 (0%) 
2.5 (9%) 10 (5%) 
50 (17%) 4.0 (21%) 
20.5 (71%) 14.0 (74%) 

1.0 


Note: For those items with instances of “no information’, percentages were computed on 
the basis of all cases for which information was available. Chi-square tests for the signifi- 
cance of the difference between proportions yielded no significant differences for any 
variable except “duration of therapy” (chi-square, 6.034; P < .05). 


the following criteria: 1) child was 
given a Rorschach prior to or at the 
beginning of psychotherapy at the In- 
stitute 2) child was tested and treated 
between the years of 1951 when the 
current IBM card method for case data 
was initiated at the clinic and 1957 
when the original investigation was 
concluded 3) the therapist's post-ther- 
apy rating of “improved” or “unim- 
proved” was available 4) the child's 
case record and original Rorschach 
protocol were available, and 5) the 
child’s Rorschach was scored by the 
Beck method (3). Approximately 
60% of all the children given Ror- 
schachs and treated between 1951 and 
1957 met all the criteria outlined. 
The 49 cases which met the criteria 
were divided into an “Improved” and 
an “Unimproved” group on the basis 
of the therapists’ ratings. Descriptive 
information regarding these two sub- 





groups of the original sample is con- 
tained in Table I. 

The age ranges recorded in Table 
I are as of the date the Rorschach 
was administered. The psychometric 
ratings were obtained from a large 
variety of group and individual tests 
of intelligence: some were given at 
the same time as the Rorschach and 
others were given some time earlier 
or later. In view of the essential lack 
of comparability between scores on 
such varied instruments, only descrip- 
tive categories of intelligence are re- 
ported: Dull (I.Q. below 90), Aver- 
age (1.Q. 90-119), and Superior (1.Q. 
120 or above). The primary problem 
area was recorded from the examining 
psychiatrist’s evaluation of the case. 
Decimals appear because some psy- 
chiatrists checked two or three “pri- 
mary” problems. In such cases, the 
two or three problems were given frac- 
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tional values so that the total number 
of primary problems would not ex- 
ceed the total number of cases. In- 
formation as to whether or not the 
child’s parent was treated is included 
in Table I in order to establish that 
the Improved and Unimproved groups 
were at least generally similar in re- 
gard to the important variable of 
parental willingness to participate in 
treatment. As Anderson and Higham 
state: ‘ . whether or not a particu- 
lar child is a good therapeutic risk 
does not rest entirely on factors within 
the child himself .. . The need for co- 
operation of the parents is a factor that 
often makes the selection of cases in a 
child guidance clinic a much more 
complicated matter than it is in a 


clinic treating only adults” (2, p. 
193). The Improved and Unim- 
proved groups are actually quite 


comparable in regard to nearly all of 
the background and actuarial vari- 
ables reported in Table I. Chi square 
tests for the significance of the differ- 
ence between proportions yielded no 
significant differences for any variable 
evaluated except “duration of ther- 
apy” on which the Improved and Un- 
improved groups quite obviously dif- 
fer. The fact that they differ in this 
respect does not mean, however, that 
the groups cannot legitimately be 
compared in regard to therapy out- 
come. Instead, the difference in re- 
gard to duration of therapy can be 
regarded as simply one more result 
of the same variable of “‘treatability” 
which we are trying to assess when 
we attempt to predict therapy out- 
come. The treatable patients manifest 
their treatability by staying in ther- 
apy long enough for changes to oc- 
cur and by eventually being rated as 
improved. The untreatable patients 
often manifest their untreatability by 
defecting from treatment very early 
in the process before any improve- 
ment could be brought about. For 
example, 10 of the 13 unimproved 
patients listed in Table I as having 
had only 2-19 interviews dropped out 
of therapy against the advice of their 
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therapists. Since the subjects of this 
study are children, one might object 
that defection from treatment might 
not reflect relative untreatability on 
the part of the child, but a parental 
decision to pull the child out of ther- 
apy. Actually, a review of the case 
records of the defectors in the original 
sample of this study revealed that they 
were all adolescents who could come 
to the clinic on their own were they 
sO motivated. More often than not, 
the parent was distressed by the adol- 
escent’s failure to accept the treatment 
the parent had urged the clinic to 
provide. Thus for the purposes of this 
study, it seems justified to conclude 
that the difference in length of ther- 
apy for the Improved as compared 
with the Unimproved group does not 
preclude evaluating the success with 
which they can be discriminated by 
prognostic variables. 

The therapy provided for the sub- 
jects of this study was generally psy- 
choanalytically oriented: children be- 
low the age of eight were usually 
treated by play therapy, while the 
older children were treated by inter- 
view techniques. 


PROCEDURE 


The 49 Rorschachs in the original 
sample were administered and scored 
by 17 psychologists of varying levels 
of experience; 14 Rorschachs were 
given and interpreted by trainees, 24 
by staff members with two to five 
years of experience, and 11 by staff 
members with over five years of ex- 
perience. The Rorschachs were ad- 
ministered as part of a battery of diag- 
nostic tests which might include other 
projective tests and/or intelligence 
tests. A social history and extensive 
referral information were available to 
the psychologist. After interpreting the 
Rorschach and any other tests admin- 
istered and after integrating these 
test findings with the other material 
available regarding the case, the psy- 
chologist was required to make two 
summary evaluations: 1) degree of 
disturbance on a four-point scale rang- 
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ing from “minimal” to “severe” and 
2) prognosis in therapy on a four 
point scale ranging from “poor” to 
“favorable.” The psychologist’s prog- 
nostic ratings were selected as the ma- 
jor index of his predictive skill for the 
purposes of this study. There is con- 
siderable discussion in the literature 
regarding the choice of an appropri- 
ate Rorschach unit of analysis. Several 
writers have criticized the atomistic 
sign approaches on the basis that they 
do not allow for the global and con- 
figurational analysis of the Rorschach 
protocol. These writers have indicated 
that the clinician’s skill in integrating 
findings on many levels is as impor- 
tant in Rorschach interpretation as 
any objective index that can be de- 
rived from scoring variables (Ains- 
worth, 1954, pp. 463-465; Zubin, 1954, 
p- 312). It was the present author's 
belief that a really adequate test of 
the Rorschach’s utility in a clinic set- 
ting should involve the use of a prog- 
nostic index of the type that a prac- 
ticing clinician characteristically uses: 
in short, an index derived by inte- 
grating Rorschach findings with all 
other material available regarding the 
case. In the present study, the general 
prognostic ratings made by the psy- 
chologist were dichotomized into the 
categories “favorable” and “unfavor- 
able’. The distribution of these dicho- 
tomized ratings was compared in the 
Improved and the Unimproved ther- 
apy outcome groups. The dichoto- 
mized prognostic ratings were not, 
strictly speaking, Rorschach ratings, 
but ratings to which the Rorschach 
was a major, and the only constant, 
contributor. 

Unfortunately, no data regarding 
reliability or validity are available for 
any of the ratings employed in this 
study. The ratings of prognosis were 
made by individual examiners and 
the ratings defining the Improved and 
the Unimproved therapy outcome 
groups were made by individual thera- 
pists. It was hoped that compressing 
the four-point scales into dichot- 


omies would give discriminations suf- 
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ficiently gross that they could be con- 
sidered reasonably reliable. It was not 
feasible to have new independent rat- 
ings made for several reasons, among 
which was the fact that the data 
needed for such ratings was often not 
available in the case record because 
of incomplete dictation by examiners 
or therapists. It was therefore decided 
that the ratings available would be 
used with the understanding that any 
findings obtained would be general- 
izable only to situations in which 
similar types of ratings were em- 
ployed. 

In order that the predictive value 
of the Rorschach per se might be as- 
sessed by a method independent of 
clinical judgment and other case data, 
the Improved and Unimproved ther- 
apy outcome groups were also com- 
pared by means of 13 of the 17 David- 
son (1950) adjustment signs. The 
two signs involving color shock and 
shading shock respectively were 
omitted because they involve sub- 
jective judgment and purely objective 
indices were desired. The two signs 
involving FM and F% respectively 
were omitted because the records used 
in this study were scored by the Beck 
method: FM was not scored and the 
scoring of F% was on a different ba- 
sis than that used to obtain the op- 
timal range listed in the relevant Da- 
vidson sign. All of the other Davidson 
signs were restated in terms of Beck 
scoring: e.g. sign 3 regarding differ- 
ential shading was stated in terms of 
FY, VF, TF, etc. responses. Sign 2 
(M, 3 or more) was altered to read 
M, | or more, since the lower figure 
was considered more appropriate for 
a population of clinic children. The 
Davidson signs were evaluated by the 
present author on the basis of the Ror- 
schach scoring done by the original 
examiners. 

RESULTS 
Prognostic ratings and therapy out- 
come 


The Improved and the Unimproved 
therapy outcome groups were not dif- 
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ferentiated by means of the prognostic 
ratings made by the psychologist on 
the basis of the Rorschach and other 
projective and case data (chi square 
0, p > .05). Of the 26 Improved 
patients for whom a prognostic rating 
was available, 17 had been given a 
favorable prognosis by the psycholo- 
gist. However, 13 of the 17 Unim- 
proved patients for whom a rating was 
available had also been given a favor- 
able prognosis by the psychologist. 
Even when one considers only the 
cases with twenty or more interviews, 
the Improved and Unimproved 
Groups are still not successfully dis- 
criminated. Of 15 Improved patients 
rated, only 9 were given a favorable 
prognosis, while 6 of the 7 Unim- 
proved patients rated were given a 
favorable prognosis. Thus the failure 
in prognostication cannot be ex- 
plained on the basis that the Unim- 
proved group contained many “false 
positives” which could be attributed 
chiefly to the extremely short dura- 
tion of therapy in this group. 

One cannot conclude, however, that 
the psychologist’s prognostic ratings 
had absolutely no validity: at the 
Institute, selection of cases for therapy 
is based partly on the prognostic rat- 
ing by the psychologist. In order to 
document this aspect of the treatment 
case selection procedure, cases in the 
current sample were compared with 
control samples of consecutive treated 
and consecutive diagnostic cases, the 
control samples having been estab- 
lished some years previous to this 
study as a baseline for future re- 
search. When the 43 cases in this sam- 
ple for whom a prognosis was avail- 
able were compared with the control 
sample of 74 consecutive treated cases, 
no significant difference in the dis- 
tribution of prognostic ratings was 
found (chi square .64, p > .05) . How- 
ever, while the cases used in this cur- 
rent study are quite representative 
of the treatment caseload at the Insti- 
tute as regards distribution of prog- 
nostic ratings, both the current sam- 
ple and the control sample of consecu- 
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tive treated cases are highly selected 
on the prognosis variable in compari- 
son with the total number of cases 
diagnosed at the Institute. While only 
41% of the consecutive cases diag- 
nosed at the clinic are assigned a 
favorable prognosis in therapy, about 


72% of those actually selected for 
treatment have such a_ prognosis. 


When the combined current and con- 
trol samples of treated cases were 
compared with a control sample of 
310 consecutive cases diagnosed at the 
Institute in regard to distribution of 
prognostic ratings, a highly signifi- 
cant chi square of 32. 29 (p < .001) 
was obtained. Thus, it is possible that 
the psychologist’s prognostic ratings 
do weed out some of the most un- 
promising therapy risks. The current 
finding of no significant relationship 
between prognostic ratings and ther- 
apy outcome should therefore be in- 
terpreted as indicating that the psy- 
chologist cannot predict with better- 
than-chance accuracy the outcome of 
those child patients actually selected 
for therapy, though he may or may 
not have some success in eliminating 
the worst therapy risks by his prog- 


nostic ratings. 


Davidson adjustment signs and ther- 
apy outcome 


The results obtained by comparing 
the Improved and Unimproved 
groups by means of the Davidson ad- 
justment signs are contained in Table 
II. The Improved group had a mean 
of 7.24 adjustment signs, while the 
Unimproved group had a mean of 
6.60 signs. The difference between 
the two means is not statistically sig- 
nificant (t- 1.07, p > .05). In other 
words, neither the global clinical eval- 
uation of the Rorschach in connec- 
tion with other case data nor a quan- 
titative sign list approach discrimin- 
ated reliably between the Improved 
and Unimproved treated groups. 

Since there was a possibility that 
individual Davidson signs might dis- 
criminate between the two groups 
even though total number of signs as 
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Taste II. Incidence of Davidson Adjustment Signs in Improved and 
Unimproved Treated Groups 


Davidson Adjustment 


Frequency in 


Frequency in Chi-Square 


Sign Improved Group Unimproved Group 
N—29 N—20 
2. M, | or more 26 12 4.40* 
3. Sum C > no. of Y, V, 17 6 2.83 
and T responses 
5. Dd +S, 10% or less 18 6 3.67 
6. P, 4 or more, but less 12 10 09 
than 30% R 
7. R, more than 20 16 15 1.24 
8. FC > CF or FC — CF 17 7 1.78 
9. FC, 2 or more 10 5 15 
10. No pure C 19 16 61 
11. VIII, IX, X per cent 10 9 .20 
is 40-60% 
12. FY + FV + FI = 2 or more 13 9 0 
13. W:M = 2:1 (approx.) 5 4 0 
14. A%, 50 or less 19 13 0 
17. No refusals 28 20 0 
Mean No. of Signs per Case 7.24 6.60 t= 1.07 
SD. 2.13 1.85 p> .05 


*Significant at .05 level. 


a score did not, the author carried 
out a detailed analysis of the data 
on a sign by sign basis. The results 
of this analysis are also contained in 
Table II. Only Sign 2 (M, | or more) 
differentiated between the Improved 
and the Unimproved therapy outcome 
groups at a better-than-chance level. 
It was recognized that this one signifi- 
cant finding might be the result of 
chance since the probability of get- 
ting one significant statistic out of 13 
by pure chance is .49 (10). How- 
ever, even this one positive finding 
in the midst of negative results seemed 
worth an attempt at cross-validation 
which will be presented in a later 
section of this paper. 
Degree of disturbance and_ therapy 
outcome 

When this prognostic study was 
planned, the author did not intend 
to use the psychologist’s ratings of 
the patient’s degree of disturbance. 
However, when the prognostic ratings 
failed to discriminate between the 
Improved and Unimproved therapy 
outcome groups, the author wondered 
whether the psychologist might not 
be making some evaluation with pre- 
dictive value even though he failed 
when he deliberately set out to prog- 


nosticate. In order to test this hy- 
pothesis, the degree of disturbance 
ratings were dichotomized into “se- 
vere” and “mild-to-moderate”. The 
distribution of these dichotomized rat- 
ings was then compared in the Im- 
proved and Unimproved therapy out- 
come groups. Only five of the 27 Im- 
proved cases, but 11 of the 19 Unim- 
proved had pre-therapy ratings of se- 
vere disturbance. A_ significant chi 
square of 5.99 (P < .05) was ob- 
tained. That is, the cases rated as only 
mildly or moderately disturbed when 
evaluated prior to therapy were more 
likely to be rated later on as having 
improved in therapy than were cases 
initially rated as severely disturbed. 
It was decided that this finding should 
also be cross-validated before any ef- 
forts were made to account for its 
occurrence. 


Cross-VALIDATION SUBJECTS 


The cross-validation sample of 53 
subjects included every clinic case who 
met the criteria outlined for the orig- 
inal sample except that criterion 2 
was changed to read: child was tested 
and treated either prior to 1951 or 
after 1957, that is, either before or 
after the period during which the 
original sample was drawn. The 53 
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TABLE III. Descriptive Information Regarding Cross-Validation 
Sample of 53 Subjects 


Variable 
Mean age 
Age range 
5-9 yrs. 
10-13. yrs. 
14-17 yrs. 
Sex 
Female 
Male 
Intelligence 
Dull 
Average 
Superior 
No information 
Mean interval between Rorschach 
and beginning of therapy 
Duration of therapy 
2-19 interviews 
20-49 interviews 
50-150 interviews 
Over 150 interviews 
Parent also treated 
Yes 
No 
Primary problem 
Learning 
Somatic Dysfunction 
Socially Unacceptable behavior 
Personality Difficulty 
No information 


Improved Group Unimproved Groups 
N—37 N—16 


11 yrs. 7 mos. 11 yrs. 11 mos. 


13 (35%) 5 (31%) 

14 (38%) 6 (38%) 

10 (27%) 5 (31% 

22 (59%) 7 (44%) 

15 (41%) 9 (56%) 

5 (15%) 2 (12%) 

21 (64%, 13 (81%) 

7 (21%) 1 ( 6%) 

4 

7 mos. 6 mos, 

9 (24%) 11 (69%) 

11 (30% 4 (25%) 

14 (38%) 1 ( 6%) 

3 ( 8%) 0 ( 0%) 

26 (70%) 13 (81%) 

11 (30% 3 (19%) 

4 (11%) 5 (3%) 
4 (11%) 3.5 (23%) 
4 (112%) 5.0 (33%) 
23 (66%, 6.0 (40%) 
2 1.0 


Note: For those items with instances of “no information,” percentages were computed 
on the basis of all cases for which information was available. 


cases which met the criteria were di- 
vided into an “Improved” and an 
“Unimproved” group on the basis of 
the therapist’s post-treatment ratings. 
Descriptive information regarding 
these two subgroups of the cross-vali- 
dation sample is contained in Table 
III. Since the cross-validation sample 
was drawn from the same universe 
as the original sample, namely, chil- 
dren tested and treated at the Insti- 
tute in the decade 1949-1959, the ac- 
tuarial data presented in Table I and 
III are quite similar. However, there 
was one change in Institute policy be- 
tween the earlier part of the decade 
during which many of the cross vali- 
dation cases were treated and the 
middle and end of the decade during 
which all of the original and part of 
the cross - validation sample were 
treated: extremely long-term treat- 


ment was virtually eliminated, Thus, 
the original sample contains no cases 
treated for over 150 interviews (see 
Table I), while the cross-validation 
sample contains six such cases. While 
only 12% of the original sample had 
50 or more interviews, 34% of the 
cross-validation sample had that num- 
ber. The difference between the two 
samples in regard to percentage of 
cases with 50 or more interviews is 
significant at the .05 level (chi square 
of 6.69). This significant difference 
between the two samples does not pre- 
clude use of the second sample as a 
cross-validation group since in both 
samples the cases continuing treat- 
ment after 50 interviews were the 
improving cases. The problem of us- 
ing the Rorschach for the prediction 
of therapy outcome is similar in both 
the original and the cross-validation 
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samples, the problem being essenti- 
ally: will any given case have shown 
enough improvement by 50 inter- 
views to be terminated eventually as 
improved. Even when long term 
treatment was offered at the Institute, 
cases showing no improvement after 
50 weekly interviews tended to be 
closed after the first annual adminis- 
trative review of the course of treat- 
ment. 

Since no other relevant systematic 
changes were made in Institute policy 
regarding intake or treatment during 
the decade 1949-1959, no other sta- 
tistical comparisons were made _ be- 
tween the original and the cross- 
validation samples. Variations be- 
tween them were accepted as chance 
variations in small samples drawn 
from a large universe. 


PROCEDURE 


The 53 Rorschachs in the cross-vali- 
dation sample were administered and 
scored by 20 psychologists of varying 
levels of experience: 13 Rorschachs 
were given and interpreted by train- 
ees, 28 by staff members with two to 
five years of experience, and 12 by 
staff members with over five years of 
experience. The distribution of lev- 
els of experience of the examiners 
is almost identical in the original and 
the cross-validation samples. The 
cross-validation study was carried out 
in order to test whether the two posi- 
tive findings of the original study 
could be replicated, that is, whether 
a mild-to-moderate degree of disturb- 


ance as evaluated by the psychologist 
and the production of at least one 
M on the Rorschach could again be 
shown to have a statistically signif- 
cant relationship to improvement in 
therapy. The cross-validation Ror- 
schachs were simply coded as contain- 
ing or lacking at least one M response. 
As in the original investigation, the 
psychologists’ ratings of degree of dis- 
turbance were dichotomized and _ the 
distribution of dichotomized ratings 
was compared in the Improved and 
Unimproved therapy outcome groups. 
Just as a matter of interest, the psy- 
chologist’s prognostic ratings were 
also dichotomized and their distribu- 
tion was compared in the Improved 
and the Unimproved therapy outcome 
groups of the cross-validation sam- 
ple. Since many of the cases included 
in the cross-validation sample _pre- 
ceded the initiation of routine rating 
of degree of disturbance and _prog- 
nosis by the psychologist, about half 
of the cross-validation cases lacked one 
or the other of these ratings. 
RESULTS 

Neither of the significant relation- 
ships found in the original study 
could be replicated in the cross-vali- 
dation sample. The results of the 
cross-validation study are presented in 
Table IV. Neither production of an 
M response nor a mild-to-moderate de- 
gree of disturbance differentiated the 
Improved and the Unimproved ther- 
apy outcome groups. The prognostic 
rating by the psychologist based on 


TABLE IV. Relationship of Rorschach M and Degree of Disturbance to 
Therapy Outcome in Cross-validation Sample 


Variable 

Modified Davidson Adjustment Sign 2 
1 or more M present 
No M 

Degree of disturbance 
Severe 
Mild to moderate 

Prognostic rating by psychologist 
Favorable 
Unfavorable 


Improved Group 
7 37 
7 


Unimproved Group 


os: N—16 Chi-Square 
29 12 0 

8 t 

8 > 005 
15 6 

17 6 1.14 

3 4 


Note: None of the 3 chi-squares listed in the table are statistically significant. 
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the Rorschach plus other projective 
and case data also failed to discrim- 
inate between outcome groups. This 
latter negative finding was consistent 
with the previous negative finding in 
the original sample. The reader may 
wonder whether the prognostic signs 
identified in the original sample failed 
when applied to the cross-validation 
sample merely because so many of the 
latter sample had long-term treatment. 
Perhaps even cases which lacked the 
favorable prognostic signs could be 
treated successfully when long-term 
therapy was available. Inspection of 
Table IV reveals that this explanation 
does not account for the findings. The 
prognostic signs failed to cross-vali- 
date as much because they dtd occur 
in the unsuccessful cases as because 
they did not occur in the successful 
ones. The present author would con- 
clude therefore that the few positive 
findings in the original study were 
the result of chance. 


DISCUSSION 


The results of the original and 
cross-validation studies indicate that 
the Rorschach has not been an effi- 
cient prognostic instrument as it has 
been used at the Institute. Neither 
a global configuration approach nor 
a sign approach have provided a de- 
pendable evaluation of the treatabil- 
ity of patients selected for psycho- 
analytically oriented psychotherapy. 
The findings in this study are con- 
sistent with the summaries of Knopf 
(1956) and Windle (1952) regarding 
the dubious status of the Rorschach 
as a prognostic instrument. However, 
the conclusions of this study are at 
variance with the enthusiastic endorse- 
ment of the Rorschach as a_prog- 
nostic instrument by Siegel (1948) 
and Salfield (1951). Siegel, whose 
study was summarized in the earlier 
part of this paper, did not present 
her data in conventional statistical 
form; therefore, one cannot evaluate 
whether she found more statistically 
significant relationships between ther- 
apy outcome and Rorschach variables 
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than were found in the present study. 
Salfield’s data are quite comparable 
to the data in this paper. It is not 
really clear why his findings were so 
remarkably different than those ob- 
tained in the present study. However, 
a few hypotheses suggest themselves. 
First, the discrepancy in findings 
might be the result of a differential 
in skill and experience on the part 
of the Institute staff as compared with 
Salfield. This hypothesis would seem 
more plausible if the present study 
had revealed a significant differential 
in the prognostic success of the experi- 
enced as compared with the inexperi- 
enced psychologists. Actually, how- 
ever, no such finding was obtained. 
A total of 73 cases in the combined 
original and cross-validation samples 
of this study had prognostic ratings 
available. Of these 73 cases, 14 were 
rated by senior psychologists with over 
five years of experience and 59 by 
junior staff members and _ trainees. 
When frequency of accurate prognos- 
tication was compared for the senior 
psychologists versus the trainees and 
junior psychologists, a statistically in- 
significant chi square of 1.11 (p > 
.05) was obtained. One cannot, how- 
ever, discount the factor of interac- 
tion between examiner and test. 
Sines (1959) has shown that indi- 
vidual clinicians provided with the 
same set of diagnostic data vary in 
their ability to assess personality with 
any given test. Since data regarding 
Salfield’s background and experience 
are lacking, one cannot dismiss the 
possibility that his special skill in us- 
ing the Rorschach enables him to ob- 
tain findings which most clinicians 
cannot replicate. 

A second hypothesis would relate 
the discrepancy in findings to the fact 
that Salfield’s study comes closer to 
eliminating some of the factors that 
Knopf (1956, p. 804) suggests are ob- 
stacles in the way of successful pre- 
diction. Salfield presumably gave all 
of his Rorschachs himself over a pe- 
riod of time during which he was 
gradually getting increasingly accurate 
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information regarding both the situa- 
tion to which he was predicting and 
the success of his prognostic attempts. 
Therefore, the error variance con- 
tributed by a multiplicity of exam- 
iners predicting with no feedback to 
a treatment situation regarding which 
they had little definite information 
should have been at a minimum in 
Salfield’s study. 

A third approach would be to at- 
tribute the discrepancy in findings to 
the fact that case data and other test 
material available to the psychologists 
in this study introduced a source of 
uncontrolled variability not present in 
the global ratings made by Salfield on 
the basis of Rorschach data alone. 
The general prognostic ratings used 
in the present study can be considered 
“Rorschach ratings” only in the sense 
that each case was given a Rorschach 
as the major projective. However, data 
from other sources contributed signifi- 
cant variance to the prognostic rat- 
ings though no other single technique 
was used in every case. 

Admittedly, these ex post facto at- 
tempts at reconciliation of results do 
not appear entirely satisfactory. What 
is needed, of course, is further docu- 
mentation of the experience of many 
clinic settings which use the Ror- 
schach in establishing prognosis. How- 
ever, on the basis of all the findings 
available up to now, it would appear 
that the Rorschach prognosticates no 
more successfully than other tests, but 
takes much longer to give and inter- 
pret. It would therefore be particular- 
ly helpful if clinics would experiment 
with a variety of other possible prog- 
nostic tests in addition to the Ror- 
schach. Knopf (1956, p. 804) has ably 
presented the difficulties inherent in 
using any test to predict the outcome 
of therapy when :1) so little is known 
of the relative contribution of patient 
variables capable of reflection in a 
test as compared with the contribu- 
tion of therapist and environmental 
variables, and 2) problems in defining 
and evaluating the criterion of success 
in therapy remain unsolved. Windle’s 
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(1952) survey indicates that none of 
the commonly used psychological tests 
have been shown to have unequivocal 
validity as prognostic instruments, 
However, as Knopf observes, if the 
obstacles in the way of using tests as 
predictors can be overcome, the bene- 
fits to the clinician would be enor- 
mous. Carefully controlled predictive 
studies in a number of clinical in- 
stallations should serve to hasten the 
solution of at least some of the prob- 
lems inherent in prediction of the 
outcome of therapy. 


SUMMARY 


This study was undertaken in order 
to evaluate the prognostic value of the 
Rorschach in a child guidance clinic 
setting. The subjects for the original 
investigation were 49 children between 
the ages of five and 17 who were 
given pre-therapy Rorschachs and 
then treated by mainly psychoanalyti- 
cally oriented therapy at the Institute 
for Juvenile Research. The children 
were divided into Improved and Un- 
improved therapy outcome groups on 
the basis of their therapists’ ratings at 
the end of treatment. Neither the 
global prognostic rating made by the 
psychologist on the basis of the Ror- 
schach and other case data nor the 
total scores on the Davidson adjust- 
ment sign list differentiated the two 
groups at a better-than-chance level 
of accuracy. However, when the in- 
dividual Davidson signs were evalu- 
ated the modified sign 2 (M, 1 or 
more) was found to discriminate at 
the .05 level of statistical significance. 
The _ psychologists’ dichotomized rat- 
ings of degree of disturbance were 
also found to discriminate at the same 
level of significance. 

At attempt was made to cross-vali- 
date these findings on a sample of 53 
children between the ages of five and 
17 who were diagnosed and treated 
at the same clinic either earlier or 
later than the period during which 
the original investigation was con- 
ducted. Neither of the significant re- 
lationships found in the original 
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study could be replicated in the cross- 
validation sample: that is, neither pro- 
duction of M nor a mild-to-moderate 
degree of disturbance differentiated 
the Improved from the Unimproved 
a outcome group. The author 
therefore concluded that the few posi- 
tive findings obtained in the original 
study were the result of chance. The 
findings were discussed and compared 
with the results of previous investiga- 
tors. The results of the present study 
were seen as being consistent with the 
conclusions of Windle (1952) and 
Knopf (1956) to the effect that the 
Rorschach has dubious value as a 
prognostic instrument. The results of 
the present study were also inter- 
preted as pointing up the need for 
more widespread clinical experimenta- 
tion with a variety of possible prog- 
nostic instruments. 
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Rorschach Content, Personality, and Popularity 
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Hermann Rorschach (1943, pp. 16- 
18) subsumed the terms perception 
and interpretation under the more 
general term of apperception. He 
believed there were three factors in- 
volved in the apperceptive process: a 
sensory stimulation in the present, a 
mental engram (i. e., an “apperceptive 
mass’), and an act of associating one 
to the other—presumably the former 
to the latter. When this association 
occurs smoothly, and an engram can 
be readily integrated with a sensation, 
it is referred to as perception; when 
the association is not smooth, and the 
individual consciously realizes that his 
memory pictures are not perfectly 
identical to the sensory stimulation 
now at hand, it is referred to as inter- 
pretation. Perception may shade into 
or be confused with interpretation by 
an individual because of peculiarities 
in his associative processes—resulting 
from, e.g., brain injury — or because 
of his mood variations or personality 
characteristics. 

One can accept this analysis of per- 
ception, with its cognitive component, 
and yet fail to appreciate the emphasis 
Rorschach placed on the structural 
aspects of perception in his inkblot 
test. His basic theory does not neces- 
sarily generate the kind of structural 
emphasis his thinking took. For 
example, he might have begun from 
the theoretical position that a kind of 
isomorphism exists between the meth- 
od in which a person organizes a per- 
cept and the method in which his per- 
sonality is organized. There was pre- 
cedence for this theoretical position in 
the work of the Gestalt School, and 
although he seems to have favored a 
view somewhat like this, he did not 
actually formulate such a position. He 
seems to have arrived at his structural 


bias through his attempts to find an 
indirect and covert method of diag- 
nosis. The obvious way in which to 
do this is to strip perceptual data of 
“what” is seen and investigate instead 
“how” things are seen. This was an 
exciting hypothesis and he approach- 
ed his study with admirable scienti- 
fic tentativeness, terming it an experi- 
ment. 

The final word has probably not 
been said concerning the actual suc- 
cess of his experiment, since it is not 
entirely clear how the test is to be 
evaluated. Zubin (1954) contends 
that, as an experimental device to be 
used in predicting behavior, the Ror- 
schach scoring determinants have 
failed, and that structural components 
of perception in general lack the reli- 
ability to be considered valid _pre- 
dictors (Zubin, Eron, & Sultan, 1956). 
However, as a kind of controlled in- 
terview, taking into account context- 
ual content responses, Zubin feels that 
the inkblot test can be a useful clini- 
cal tool. The tendency for psycholo- 
gists to ignore content in favor of 
process study has been underscored 
by McClelland (1955). The research 
findings on structural aspects of the 
inkblot test have been discouraging 
(Baughman, 1958), whereas recent 
content approaches have shown prom- 
ise (Elizur, 1949; Zubin et al., 1956). 
Such methods have uniformly re- 
ported acceptable reliabilities, but 
have had mixed success in predicting 
behavior (Gluck, 1955; Gorlow, 
Zimet, & Fine, 1952); however, re- 
search in this area is still very limited. 

The important fact is that one can 
utilize a content approach to the ink- 
blot test and still be consistent with 
Rorschach’s most basic views concern- 
ing apperception. Indeed, as is well 
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known, he came to recognize the po- 
tential usefulness of content per se, 
even though originally he tied it 
closely to the form which a percept 
took (Rorschach, 1943, p. 207) . If one 
carefully examines the procedure of 
Rorschach testing it is soon apparent 
that perceiving as actually measured 
adds at least one more factor to the 
original three: i.e., the factor of com- 
munication. The S$ must transmit his 
percept to the £. Considering the 
known unreliability of testimony, and 
the phenomenon of secondary elabora- 
tion—not to mention subliminal pos- 
sibilities—how realistic is it to expect 
an S during the inquiry to state validly 
whether he used the whole or part of 
a blot, the inner or outer detail, etc., 
in arriving at his percept? The fact 
that an S states “Iwo standing mon- 
keys” rather than “Two monkeys” 
may tell us more about his verbal 
pattern of communication than _ his 
actual perception — although many 
structuralists would find this cause for 
great concern, as to just what de- 
terminants were in operation within 
these “two” preceptions. Levy (1955) 
has presented evidence in support of 
the view that purely verbal elabora- 
tions of content essentially determine 
the nature of the scores to be assigned 
a response. 

The present research was designed 
to test the hypothesis that group Ror- 
schach content can be related to inde- 
pendent measures of personality and 
popularity... Subjects of the study 
were elementary school children. No 
attempt was made to examine the 
location or presumed determinants of 
a response, Following Rorschach’s 
view of perception, the position taken 
is that past experience determines in 
part an individual’s present interpre- 
tative proclivity, and that certain per- 
sonality types will report certain con- 
tents in common when asked to view 





1The authors would like to express their 
appreciation to the principals and teachers of 
the Pullman elementary schools for their 
cooperation in arranging Ss and _ testing 
times. Thanks are also extended to Mrs. 
Sharon Johnson for clerical assistance. 


an amorphous inkblot stimulus, For 
that matter, they can be expected to 
report similar dreams, TAT themes, 
etc. This theoretical position also con- 
tinues in the tradition of Lindner 
(1952), who was among the first to 
suggest that inkblot content and 
dream content could be roughly equa- 
ted. It is the authors’ belief that such 
consistencies in personal expression 
and interpretation are cultural mani- 
festations of common experiences and 
common concerns, incidentally or 
directly learned in the past and 
brought to light under proper condi- 
tions or instructions in the present. 
This position has been adequately 
elaborated elsewhere (Rychlak, 1959; 
Rychlak & Guinouard, in press) . 


METHOD 
Subjects 


Two classrooms from each of the 
grade levels six, seven and eight were 
randomly chosen for study. A total of 
166 young people (80 girls, 86 boys) 
made up the final sample, representing 
about one third of the enrollment for 
these grade levels in the school system. 
They ranged in CA from 11 to ap- 
proximately 14 years. In general, the 
children had middle class backgounds. 
Pretesting and reliability data were 
also gathered on fifth graders, but 
these Ss were not included in the final 
statistical analysis because the person- 
ality test was not suitable for them. 


Rorschach Measurement 


The Harrower Group Rorschach 
slides (Psych. Corp, 1959) were used, 
although experimental instructions 
and procedures were tailored to suit 
the specific aims of this investigation. 
The test was administered in pretest- 
ing to approximately 60 children in 
the age range of interest, and a scoring 
system then devised using their re- 
sponses as examples. In all, 10 cate- 
gories were scored for each S: an abso- 
lute total of responses (R), and nine 
content classifications expressed as per- 
centages of R. No account was taken 
of the determinant or the location of 
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a response. The decision to use per- 
centage of R scores, as opposed to 
absolute incidence of a content in a 
given protocol, stemmed from com- 
mon sense evaluation and the findings 
of earlier researches which suggested 
that this was the more reliable and 
valid procedure (Altus, 1948; Thomp- 
son, 1950) . 

The content categories were not 
discrete dimensions; consequently, 
only certain of them can be intercor- 
related. Based on the assumption that 
human, animal, and tension contents 
were most directly relevant to the 
purpose of the study, principles of 
scoring and a manual were devised. 
Children see a good deal of animal 
content in inkblots, and it is frequent- 
ly taken as a sign of immaturity as age 
increases. Human content is often in- 
terpreted as an indicant of actual or 
potentially good social adjustment. 
Tension content is usually believed to 
be a sign of anxiety or poor adjust- 
ment. A description of the experi- 
mental variables, with appropriate 
examples drawn from the pretesting 
protocols follows: 


Entire Human: responses making 
reference to an entire person, inter- 
preted broadly to mean adult, child, 
either sex, caricatures of humans 
(clowns, supernatural characters) , and 
any reproduction (paintings, photo- 
graphs) of these figures. Indeed, there 
were no distinctions drawn between 
so-called reproductive perceptions and 
regular perceptions in any of the con- 
tent categories listed below. The 
response “living things’ was not 
scored under any category. Note that 
positive and negative interaction 
responses between humans were in- 
cluded in this category (ref. below) . 


Examples: 
Two witch doctors. 
Two people, with a big cooking pot 
between them. 
A painting of two Indians on horse- 
back. 

Human Detail: responses making 
reference to internal or external parts 
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of a human. Subjects were instructed 
while taking the test to make a dis- 
tinction between animal and human 
when they saw something in the blot 
(like an “arm”’) which could refer to 
either figure. If no such distinction 
was made, the response was taken to 
mean a human detail. Clothing was 
not scored unless S referred to a speci- 
fic person, thereby suggesting a human 
association. 

Examples: 

Liberace’s jacket. 

A face. 

A man’s insides. 


Entire Animal: responses making 
reference to an entire animal, inter- 
preted to mean any of the usual ani- 
mals known by children, plus comic 
strip characters. Positive and negative 
interactions between animals were in- 
cluded in this category (ref. below) . 
Examples: 


Mickey Mouse. 
An ocean scene, with crabs. 
Mad dog. 


Animal Detail: responses making 
reference to internal or external parts 
of an animal. When the referent was 
unclear (e.g., “An eye’) a response 
was scored as human detail. Clothes 
responses were not scored, unless refer- 
ring to specific animals. Remnants of 
animals were scored, so long as their 
original nature was discernible in the 
response (i.e., “Leather” was not 
scored. 


Example: 


Donald Duck’s cap. 
Bear skin rug. 
Dog’s stomach. 


Entire Human + Entire Animal: 
since it is difficult to state whether chil- 
dren see animals in the inkblot, or an- 
thropomorphized humans, it was de- 
cided that a total of this sort would 
prove interesting. 

Positive Interaction: responses sug- 
gesting a cooperative or at least benign 
endeavor between persons or animals, 
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even though the act which they are 
performing may be anti-social in 
nature. The response must suggest 
action; merely seeing “two people” 
was not scored under this category. 
Example: 

Two men breaking into a bank. 

Some rats doing the cha-cha. 

Women cooking and talking. 


Negative Interaction: responses re- 
flecting uncooperative or destructive 
interpersonal or interanimal relations. 
The guiding principle was to look for 
anger or hostility, fear or anxiety, and 
frustration in the interaction; because 
of this, these contents were also 
included under tension below. 


Examples: 

A witch, scaring a little girl. 

Two lizards, tearing up a butterfly. 
Two men (rabbits, etc.) fighting. 


Total Interaction: since interaction 
responses of any nature in projective 
material may be an indicant of suc- 
cessful adjustment (Cox & Sargent, 
1950), it was decided to include a 
total score of this nature. 

Tension: responses suggesting anger 
or hostility, fear or anxiety, and frus- 
tration, whether or not they include 
human or animal components: e.g., 
explosions, scary atmospheres, menac- 
ing guns, and knives, etc. Responses re- 
ferring to ugliness or dirtiness were 
not scored. 


Examples: 

Smog, blood and people. 
Poison. 

A monster (dragon, etc.) . 


R: whereas all of the above scores 
were expressed in terms of a percent- 
age of R, this score was the absolute 
number of responses given by an S. 


This limited sampling of contents 
constituted the predictor variables of 
the study. Two reliability checks were 
performed on the scoring system. 
Eight protocols were randomly 
selected and held from among the 
pretest data before the manual was 
constructed, and then later scored 
according to the principles noted 
above by two independent judges who 
had been well trained: a percentage 
of agreement of 90 (agreements divi- 
ded by total comparisons) was noted 
between judges. In addition, Pear- 
sonian correlations were calculated— 
using the percentage of R_ score— 
between one week and ten month 
test-retests administered to a group of 
fifth and a group of eighth graders. 
Grade five was evenly divided as to 
sex, but the eighth grade was weighted 
(70 percent) with boys. Table I gives 
these test-retest correlations. 


A few of the short term reliabilities 
are respectable, but only R stands up 
well over the 10 month period. This 
is consistent with the findings of 
Kagan (1960), who noted significant 


TasLe I. Content Category Test-Retest Pearsonian Reliabilities 


Content Category 


Fifth Graders 
One Week r 


(n=21) 
Human 595** 
Animal 446* 
Human + Animal 434* 
Human Detail £42** 
Animal Detail .687 * * 
Pos. Interaction 376 
Neg. Interaction 662°** 
Total Interaction 499* 
Tension 648* * 

.790* * 


* Significant between .05 and .01 levels. 
** Significant at or beyond .01 level. 


Grade Level 
Eighth Graders 


Ten Month r One Week r Ten Month r 


(n=18) (n=21) (n=19) 
.673** .193** 514* 
316 376 114 
434 .650** 537* 
174 .688* * 589% * 
564* .667** 545* 
119 490* .196 
.180 .686* * Al4 
19) 518% 281 
.274 535% A410 
.131%* 669 ** .154%¢ 
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(Phi Coefficient) intercorrelations on 
R over several years. In the present 
study, human content was _ rather 
encouraging, but animal perceptions 
were clearly lacking in stability, It is 
interesting to note that detail contents 
were among the most reliable meas- 
ures. In general, it was felt that there 
was adequate short term reliability in 
the scoring system and test measures 
to proceed with the collection of 
experimental data, 


Personality Measurement 


The High School Personality Ques- 
tionnaire (HSPQ) (Cattell, Beloff, & 
Coan, 1958) was used to assess per- 
sonality characteristics. This is a 14 
factor test most applicable to the age 
range of 12 to 16 years, although the 
authors note that it requires reading 
knowledge which the average 11 year 
old possesses; they also point out that 
content overlap occurs at the lower 
age levels with another test devised to 
test 11 year olds (Cattell, et al., 1958, 
p- 3). Since the present authors felt it 
desirable to use one measuring instru- 
ment for all Ss, original plans to 
include fifth graders in this study 
were dropped. Even so, over one-half 
of the sixth graders (20 per cent of the 
entire sample) were not quite 12 years 
of age. A check of their reading com- 
prehension on Form I, of the Iowa 
Tests of Basic Skills (Lindquist & 
Hieronymus, 1959) indicated that 90 
percent of this group read at the 11 
year level and over one-half read at 
the 12 year level. It was therefore 
decided to include the sixth graders 
even though technically they did not 
meet the minimal CA requirements. 

The HSPQ contains 142 items and 
takes about one hour to administer. 
Raw scores were used as data of this 
study, and those factors necessitating 
corrections for sex were so corrected. 
No attempt will be made to define the 
HSPQ variables, and a general con- 
sideration of those factors having rele- 
vance to the findings of the study will 
be deferred to the Results and Discus- 
sion sections. However, it should be 
noted that the HSPQ has slightly 
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higher two week retest stability coefh- 
cients for the 14 factors (in the .70’s) 
than it has split half consistency coefh- 
cients (.40’s and .50’s) (Cattell et al., 
1958, p. 10). 
Popularity Measurement 

Popularity was taken as an index of 
social adjustment, and was measured 
sociometrically. Each S_ selected 
children (either sex) with whom he 
would “like best to play any of the 
games that we know” and a second 
selection of children with whom he 
would “like best to work or make 
something—any of the work that we 
do.”” Although there were a few addi- 
tional lines made available, only the 
first three lines were numbered on the 
sociometric intrument, and only these 
three were utilized in determining a 
child’s play and work group choices. 
A total sociometrics score which com- 
bined the play and work group selec- 
tions was also determined for each S. 
The popularity score of an S was the 
percentage of classmates who chose 
him in one of these first three ranks; 
i.e., no weight was given to position 
above the rank of three. 


Procedure 


All of the testing was done in 
groups, with the Rorschach adminis- 
tered first, as follows: Classrooms were 
approximately 30 x 30 feet square. 
Prior to the first class in the morning, 
a 50 x 50 inches square, beaded 
screen was set up and centered im- 
mediately in front of the blackboard. 
Shades were drawn and lights extin- 
guished. A Model D TDC, 300 watt 
projector was used to project the 
slides, set back 15 feet from the 
screen. All Ss were given a pad of 
three answer sheets, with places 
marked for 10 responses on each sheet. 
They were told that the E was inter- 
ested in what they might see in certain 
inkblots about to be projected on the 
screen, and asked to keep two points 
in mind: that this was not a test with 
right and wrong answers, and that the 
entire class would have to go through 
the inkblots together—one at a time. 
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Subjects received three trials on the 
ten inkblots, with an opportunity to 
make one response per card per trial. 
Responses were written on the answer 
sheets. Pretesting had suggested the 
following exposure times: on the first 
trial each slide was shown for one 
minute, with one minute provided 
for recording between exposures; on 
trials two and three each slide was 
exposed for 30 seconds, with 30 
seconds provided for recording 
between exposures. Thus, the maxi- 
mum number of responses which could 
be given was 30. 


Subjects were informed that they 
could use the whole blot or any part 
of it to see something: “You might see 
something in part of the inkblot but 
not see something in the whole ink- 
blot.” The E also noted: “We hope 
that you can see at least one thing in 
each blot, but if you don’t, that’s OK. 
When you cannot see anything in a 
blot, just put an X in the space next 
to the inkblot number.” During actual 
testing, the FE repeated the following 
instructions immediately after flash- 
ing each card on the first trial, and 
then stated them randomly on trials 
two and three: “What might this be, 
what does it remind you of, what do 
you think it looks like?” 


The other instruments were also 
given during the first period of the 
school day. Exactly one week follow- 
ing Rorschach testing the HSPQ was 
administered, and within the follow- 
ing week the sociometrics were 
obtained. All of the testing in a given 


classroom was therefore completed 
within a two week period, Those 
children who were not present for the 
Rorschach testing were not used in the 
sample, but children who missed the 
HSPQ and sociometrics testing were 
picked up later in small group admin- 
istrations. In all, only about three per- 
cent of the total enrollment of the 
classes under study were lost because 
of absence during Rorschach testing. 
The children’s cooperation was excel- 
lent; they tended to view the Ror- 
schach in particular as a kind of plea- 
sant game. 


RESULTS 


An S’s raw score on the Rorschach 
content was the percentage of R seen 
in a given category, multiplied by 100 
to remove the decimal point. The only 
absolute measure taken from the Ror- 
schach was R. Based on these scores, 
Table II gives the Rorschach content 
means, sigmas and R of the Ss broken 
down according to sex and as a com- 
bined sample. None of the mean dif- 
ferences between boys and girls proved 
to be statistically significant. 


Pearsonian correlations were run 
between the Rorschach measures and 
the HSPQ for the combined sample. 
Of these, Table III presents those cor- 
relations which reached at least the .05 
level of significance. Since there were 
no mean differences between the sexes, 
according to one line of reasoning, a 
total group correlation between the 
Rorschach and the HSPQ might have 
sufficed. 


TaBLe II. Rorschach Content Means, Sigmas, and Response Frequency 


Boys (n=86) 


Rorschach Content Mean Sigma 
Human 16.67 10.58 
Animal 33.63 11.30 
Human + Animal 50.30 14.89 
Human Detail 10.02 7.28 
Animal Detail 10.72 7.10 
Pos. Interaction 10.60 8.05 
Neg. Interaction Be 3.79 
Total Interaction 13.37 8.84 
Tension 12.02 7.58 

24.66 5.50 


Girls (n—80) Total Sample (N—166) 


Mean Sigma Mean Sigma 
19.03 11.38 17.80 11.00 
33.24 11.24 33.44 11.24 
52.19 16.77 51.24 15.80 

8.48 6.53 9.28 6.95 
10.03 6.90 10.39 6.99 
12.44 10.95 11.49 9.57 

3.58 4.51 3.16 4.16 
16.01 13.09 14.65 11.14 
10.36 8.02 11.22 7.82 
25.99 3.88 25.30 4.82 


Note.—there were no significant differences between means for the sexes. 
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Tae III. Pearsonian Correlations between Rorschach Measures and HSPQ 
Factors for Total Sample (N=166) 
Rorschach General Ego Excita- Domi- Sup. Ego Esthet. High Self 
Measure Intell. Strength bility nance Strength Sensit. Sentiment 
Human —.209** —.209** 
Animal .164* =e 
Hu + An. —.209** —217%* 
Hu. Det. .190* 
An. Det. 154" =o" 
Pos. Int. 208%* -166* 
Neg. Int. 139 —.164* 
To. Int. a 
Tension —.215** 
R 0°" 153* .163* 


* Significant at .05 level 
** Significant at .01 level. 


However, in an exploratory study 
of this nature it was felt that a break- 
down by sex might throw needed 
light on the content categories. Table 
IV gives correlational data between 
Rorschach measures and the HSPQ 
for boy (n=—86) and girl (n—80) 
subgroups. All of those variables hav- 
ing relevance to an interpretation of 
Table III are included in Table IV. 
Also, a few additional HSPQ vari- 
ables have been added to Table IV, 
because they reflect a significant cor- 
relation in one sex even though their 
combined values did not reach the .05 
level. 

Sociometric scores fell into three 
groupings: play, work, and _ total. 
Rorschach content for the combined 
sample (both sexes) was correlated 
with these groupings, with the fol- 
lowing relationships (separated by the 
“&" sign) reaching the .05 level of 
significance: human & play, .170; hu- 
man & total, .158; human + animal & 
play, .156; human + animal & total, 
.171; positive interaction & play, .179; 
R & work, .156. Broken down by sex, 
the sociometric correlations of rele- 
vance were as follows: Boys: human & 
play, .231, P<.05; human & total, 
.206, not sign.; human + animal & 
play, .237, P<.05; human + animal 
& work, .245, P<.05; human + ani- 
mal & total, .278, P<.01; positive in- 
teraction & play, .328, P<.01; posi- 
tive interaction & total, .247, P<.05; 
total interaction & play, .320, P<.01; 
total interaction & total sociometric, 


.251, P<.05. Girls: none of these cor- 
relations proved to be significant: hu- 
man & play, .119; human & total, .120; 
human + animal & play, .082; human 
+ animal & work, .052; human +- ani- 
mal & total, .077; positive interaction 
& play, .071; positive interaction & 
total, .025; total interaction & play, 
.036; total interaction & total socio- 
metric, —.012. 

To see if the Rorschach content 
could discriminate between the ex- 
tremely neglected—hence presumably 
maladjusted—child and the extreme- 
ly popular child, isolates (i.e., those Ss 
receiving no choices on the sociomet- 
rics) were contrasted with Ss who 
were chosen by at least 25 percent 
of their classmates. Between 15 and 
20 children (both sexes) were repre- 
sented in these extreme groups for 
play and work group choices. How- 
ever, no significant differences were 
found between the mean Rorschach 
contents of these extreme groups. 

Certain of the content categories 
can be legitimately intercorrelated. 
Since there was a rather uniform con- 
sistency for boys and _ girls, only 
the combined sample _ intercorrela- 
tions reaching the .01 level of signifi. 
cance will be given: human & human 
detail, —.286; human & animal detail, 


—.314; animal & human _ detail, 
—.222; animal & animal detail, 
—.241; animal & R, —.229; human 
+ animal & human detail, —.355; 
human + animal & animal detail, 


— .396; total interaction & human de- 
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TABLE IV. Pearsonian Correlations Between Rorschach Measures and HSPQ 
Factors for Boys (86) and Girls (80) 





Self Rorschach General Ego Excita- Domi- Surgency 
scien Measure by Sex Intell. Strength bility nance 
” Human Boy —.126 
= Girl —.238* 
. Animal Boy 056 .066 
it Girl Rb a 287° 
8 Hu. + An. Boy —.040 
Girl .259* 
Hu. Det. Boy 
Girl 
" An. Det. Boy 
3 Girl 
Pos. In. Boy 167 336°* 
Girl .251¢ .050 
Neg. In Boy 022 —.150 
Girl O11 —.129 
cor- 
h Tot. i. Boy 232° 316** 
- Girl 241° 046 
120; Tension Boy 
man Girl 
i R Boy .256* 
ani- 
; Girl .134 
tion 
n & : :, , - ' 
Rane Rorschach Sup. Ego Esthet. Coaes- Guilt High Self 
orig Measure by Sex Strength Sensit. thenia Prone Sentiment 
ond Human Boy —.174 
Girl — .226* 
tent Animal Boy —.083 —.069 
Girl <a — .206 
_— Hu. + An. Boy — 209 —.176 
ably Girl — 203 —.248* 
-me- Hu. Det. Bov 121 —.253* 
sa § Girl 256* 019 
e Ss os 7 
oe An. Det. Boy 287°* 247° 
are Girl 169 177 
who Pos. In. Boy — 272" 
cent Girl — 021 
and Meg. In. Boy —.278** 
.pre- Girl 019 
I Tot. In. Boy 
for Girl 
low- Tension Boy —.196 —.064 
were Girl an eee .249* 
sie R Koy 204 249° 
F Girl 116 095 
' * Significant at .05 level. 
ores ** Significant at .01 level. 
ited. ’ 
con- tail, —.312; total interaction & ani- data were analyzed, but it was felt that 
only mal detail, .211. such discriminations were best suited 
rela- icc for subsequent researches of this na- 
rnifi- a ture. The essential hypothesis under 
man Although mean differences between consideration—that group Rorschach 
tail, the sexes on the content categories do content can be related to independent 
tail, not exist, the pattern of correlations measures of personality and popular- 
tail, with the personality and sociometric ity—was considered verified. 
man measures presents quite a contrast be- Turning to a more specific consid- 
355; tween boys and girls. No doubt de- eration of the relationship between 
tail, velopmental differences have been content categories and_ personality 
1 de- masked by the method in which the measures, those Ss who reported inter- 
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action, particularly positive interac- 
tion, and who gave several responses 
to the inkblots, tended to be the 
more intelligent Ss. This finding is 
consistent with the usual interpreta- 
tion of R and M in the classical scor- 
ing system. Reporting positive inter- 
action is also related to an excitable 
personality makeup, although this 
seems limited to the boys. Cattell et 
al. (1958, p.28) describe this excita- 
bility factor as an assertive, mind wan- 
dering distractibility which does not 
always appear in adults. For the 
total sample, seeing negative interac- 
tion in the blots is suggestive of emo- 
tional instability; but so is the report- 
ing of human content per se. This is 
particularly interesting since human 
content was predictive of social ad- 
justment for the boys. The implied 
inconsistency clears up when sex dif- 
ferences are taken into consideration. 
For both sexes, human & positive in- 
teraction contents correlated at the 
.O1 level: girls, .661; boys, .613. How- 
ever, negative interaction & human 
contents correlated as follows: girls, 
323, P<.01; boys, —.003. It would 
thus * og that when boys are con- 
sidered as a uniform subgroup the 
contaminating effect of negative in- 
teraction content on human content 
does not operate. 


Interpretations of results based on 
animal content must .be viewed as 
highly suspect, due to the low reliabil- 
ity of this category. Animal content 
seems to have different implications 
for boys than for girls. There were 
no significant correlations for boys, 
but girls who report a great deal of 
animal content tend to be dominant, 
outgoing, happy-go-lucky individuals 
with little need to assume conscien- 
tious responsibility. From the au- 
thor’s description of the test variables 
having relevance (Cattell et al., 1958, 
note esp. p. 31), it would seem that 
such girls have weak ego structures, 
a not infrequent interpretation made 
of animal content—albeit for both 
Sexes. 


On the other hand, those girls who 
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reported a great deal of human de- 
tail, and those Ss who proffered sev- 
eral responses (R), tended to be the 
more emotionally mature, conscien- 
tious individuals. The latter finding 
in particular has face validity, in that 
one would expect the well socialized, 
conforming child to respond best to 
the E as an authority figure. Many 
clinicians also interpret detail re- 
sponses as indicative of this personal- 
ity type. In this regard it is interest- 
ing to note that those boys who re- 
port increasing amounts of human de- 
tail were the type to accept common 
standards, and to go along with the 
group (i.e., human detail content for 
boys was negatively correlated with 
Coaesthenia, a measure of individu- 
alism). Further, animal detail was 
positively related to high self senti- 
ment, a characteristic noted in chil- 
dren who are self controlled and will- 
ing to accept approved ethical stand- 
ards. 

The aesthetically sensitive, artistic 
and imaginative child tended to re- 
port animal detail in his protocol. 
Those children who saw a good deal 
of tension or negative interaction 
were more likely to be self sufficient, 
realistic, and not prone to cultivate 
an artistic or imaginative inner life. 
For the girls, a high incidence of ten- 
sion content was suggestive of timidi- 
ty, anxiety, and insecurity. Also for 
the girls, the human + animal cate- 
gory was significantly related to in- 
telligence and to a tendency for low 
self sentiment, excitability and the re- 
jection of cultural standards. For the 
boys, giving many responses to the 
Rorschach cards was indicative of 
high self sentiment and controlled, 
exacting will power. 


The sociometric findings ran coun- 
ter to the authors’ expectations. 
Knowing that girls mature and de- 
velop social interests at an earlier age 
than boys, it was erroneously pre- 
sumed that they would be more read- 
ily differentiated on sociometric var- 
iables. As it turned out, none of the 
correlations for the girls reached sig- 
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nificance. It may be that girls actual- 
ly make such fine discriminations in 
choosing their friends that the Ror- 
schach contents were masked due to 
the finer groupings. 

The reporting of human content 
was related to popularity in play 
group selections, as was the reporting 
of positive interactions, Animal con- 
tent in itself did not predict to the 
sociometric choices, but when com- 
bined with human content did reach 
significance, suggesting that the latter 
factor was the important one. Inter- 
estingly, for the combined sample, 
those children who gave a greater 
number of responses were more like- 
ly to be chosen by their peers for 
work activity. This probably is a re- 
flection of the findings mentioned 
above: Ss giving the largest R were 
more intelligent, self sufficient, etc., 
hence presumably good bets for suc- 
cessful completion of work assign- 
ments. 


There are of course several ques- 
tions left unanswered in an explora- 
tory investigation of this nature. For 
example, the fact that isolates could 
not be discriminated—profile fashion 
—from very popular children may 
have been due to the lack of socio- 
metric predictability noted among the 
contents of the girls. To have exam- 
ined this further would have reduced 
the size of the extremes considerably, 
and thus it was decided to put off 
this problem for later. There is also 
no assurance that the content cate- 
gories chosen for study are the most 
relevant ones. The reliability and val- 
idity correlations are quite modest, 
and not overly reassuring to those 
who would like to use the inkblot test 
for individual prediction. However, 
as an area of empirical study there 
need be no special apology for the 
modest validity correlations, since 
they approximate the usual relation- 
ship found in the study of personal- 
ity characteristics of group leaders 
(Mann, 1959). In sum, the area of 
content study is promising, and in 
broad terms consistent with many of 


the theoretical interpretations which 
the clinician makes. 


SUMMARY 


The present research was designed 
to test the hypothesis that group Ror- 
schach content can be related to inde- 
pendent measures of personality and 
sociometric popularity. Subjects of 
the study were sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grade school children 
(N=166). Following a theoretrical 
position stated at the outset, no at- 
tempt was made to examine the lo- 
cation or presumed determinants of 
a response. Contest scores, expressed 
in terms of percentage of total re- 
sponses, were found to correlate sig- 
nificantly with 10 personality vari- 
ables and three sociometric scores. 
The findings lend support to the hy- 
pothesis under investigation, although 
the reliability and validity Pearsonian 
correlations were not great. Mean 
differences between the sexes on con- 
tent categories were not found, but 
the pattern of relationship between 
Rorschach content and_personality- 
sociometric measures differed marked- 
ly for boys and girls. 
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An Exploratory Investigation Into the Levels Hypothesis 


HERBERT K. STONE 
Atlanta Psychiatric Clinic 


In the past few years a number of 
papers and articles have appeared 
which suggest that projective tech- 
niques may be measuring or tapping 
different levels of personality organ- 
ization. This view differs from the 
more global viewpoint which simply 
stated that projective techniques meas- 
ured unconscious processes. The pro- 
ponents of the “levels hypothesis” em- 
phasize the point that the frequently 
used dichotomy of conscious and un- 
conscious, overt and covert, is anach- 
ronistic and does not fit much of the 
data obtained in research and in clin- 
ical work and should be replaced by 
a continuum of levels of depth or of 
accessibility (Hanfmann and Getzels, 
1953; Dellis and Stone, 1958). Hanf- 
mann and Getzels (1953) stated that, 
“We may picture personality as con- 
taining different layers or strata, vary- 
ing in their degree of accessibility to 
observation from outside and to self 
observation, and also in acceptability 
to the person himself” (p. 281). 

Traditionally, the lack of a consis- 
tent relationship between behavior as 
predicted from projective tests and 
overt behavior has been explained on 
the basis of questionable validity and 
reliability of the tests. The supporters 
of projective tests have argued that it is 
not so much a question of validity and 
reliability as it is a problem of ade- 
quate and appropriate criteria. Korner 
(1949) , for example, states that pro- 
jective techniques do not have, nor 
should they be expected to have, a re- 
lationship to overt behavior. She be- 
lieves that the data gotten from projec- 
tive techniques describe covert dy- 
namic patterns only and that these co- 
vert dynamic patterns of personality 
should be correlated with similar ma- 
terial gained from intensive analytic 
studies of patients. 

If projective tests describe only co- 
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vert dynamic patterns of personality, 
how do we then explain the lack of 
correlation among projective tech- 
niques which are supposedly measur- 
ing the same global, undifferentiated 
unconscious processes? The supporters 
of the levels hypothesis suggest that 
psychological tests reach different 
“levels of consciousness,” some tests 
reaching conscious or preconscious be- 
havior while others demonstrate prin- 
cipally unconscious behavior. For ex- 
ample, Hanfmann (1947) reports that 
the Sentence Completion Test elicits 
material closer to the level of manifest 
attitudes and behavior than does ma- 
terial obtained from the Rorschach 
and Thematic Apperception Test. 
Fisher and Hinds (1951), in their 
study of introjected hostility and sui- 
cide, found no significant differences 
in sheer amount of introjected hos- 
tility between their normal and schiz- 
ophrenic groups and between para- 
noid schizophenics and suicidal schiz- 
ophrenics, They hypothesized, on the 
basis of their wide variety of projective 
techniques and the results obtained 
therefrom, that suicide did not result 
from the amount of hostility turned 
against the self but that hostility con- 
trols were in some way organized dif- 
ferently within the various personali- 
ties. By implication they also sug- 
gested projective tests reflect different 
“levels” of personality organization. 
Doérken (1953), in a comparative 
study of a psychotic and a “pure nor- 
mal” group utilizing Finger Paintings 
and the Rorschach, found significant 
intertest correlations on a number of 
variables in the normal group but not 
one significant correlation in the psy- 
chotic group. However, the intratest 
correlations were higher among the 
abnormal S’s suggesting that the psy- 
chotic process results in less variability 
within a particular test because the 
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pathology is pervasive throughout the 
particular segment of personality that 
the test is measuring. He attributed 
the significant intertest correlations in 
the normal group to the consistency of 
the normal personality structure and 
further explained this finding by stat- 
ing that, if different types of projec- 
tive tests are used and if the hypothesis 
that each test elicits responses which 
stem from a different segment of the 
personality is correct, then the respon- 
ses to any particular test can be consis- 
tent only if the aspects of the subject's 
personality structure are themselves 
consistent. In a later paper, Dérken 
(1956) stated quite explicitly that it 
is quite possible that each type of pro- 
jective test may offer results which are 
consistent in themselves and yet quite 
unrelated to the results obtained from 
other types of projective techniques 
because different projective techniques 
may be tapping different segments of 
personality organization. He further 
stated “. . . the extent of this disparity 
may reflect the degree of internal 
change within the personality struc- 
ture due to mental disorder. ..and 
opens a fascinating new approach to 
the study of the organization of per- 
sonality” (p. 105). 

Schafer (1954) has also pointed out 
that different tests seem to tap differ- 
ent levels of psychic functioning. How- 
ever, his major emphasis has been on 
the different levels of personality as 
reflected in only one test, the Ror- 
schach. 

In factor analyzing a group of psy- 
chological tests which included several 
projective techniques (Rorschach, 
TAT, Rosenzweig P-F Study, Word 
Association Test), Stone (1955) 
found very little correlation among 
the tests, at least in terms of the vari- 
able of hostility which each of the 
tests was “supposed” to be measuring. 
As would be expected from the low 
intercorrelations, the different tests 
did not load significantly on the 
same factors. Stone suggested several 
alternative hypotheses to account for 
the low intercorrelations among the 
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projective tests: 1) either the tests 
are not all measuring hostility but 
different phenomena entirely or 2) 
they are measuring the same_phe- 
nomena but at different “levels” of 
the personality or, 3) they are re- 
flecting different aspects of the same 
phenomenon at different “levels” of 
the personality. He reasoned that if 
the different projective techniques 
were measuring different levels of per- 
sonality functioning they were ob- 
viously not measuring the same vari- 
able and should not be expected to 
correlate highly. 

In his study of the expression of 
affect in the TAT and SCT with se- 
lected Rorschach’ variables, Carr 
(1956) reported some _ predictions 
borne out in that certain expressions 
of affect did correlate through the 
three tests but many of his predic- 
tions were not borne out by his re- 
sults and often were in the opposite 
direction from that anticipated. Carr 
explained his obtained inconsistencies 
by stating that “This perhaps is not 
surprising, as tests representing such 
varying degrees of ambiguity are also 
generally assumed to tap different lev- 
els of personality functioning” (p. 
141). Hanfmann and Getzels (1953) 
reported research results which sup- 
ported their clinical impression that 
the material evoked from the Sen- 
tence Completion Test stems from a 
different personality level from ‘“‘deep- 
er” tests such as the Rorschach or Fig- 
ure Drawings. They felt that the pre- 
ponderance of content gained from 
the Sentence Completion Test is either 
conscious or fairly easily accessible to 
consciousness. They concluded that 
the Sentence Completion Test is 
“somewhere” between a_ projective 
technique and a questionnaire in 
terms of the levels of different depths 
of personality that the test measures 
or reflects. 


Leary (1957) developed an empiri- 
cal, multi-level conception of person- 
ality evaluation. These levels were de- 
scribed as: 1) Public Communication 
(social impact on others), 2) Con- 
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scious Communication (perceptions 
of self and world), 3) Private Com- 
munication (preconscious symbolic 
expression), 4) The Unexpressed 
(omitted themes), 5) Values (ego 
ideal) . 

A variety of measures is used es- 
pecially on the first three levels, e.g., 
MMPI, TAT, Interpersonal Adjec- 
tive Check List, sociometric ratings, 
and observer’s ratings. However, the 
fifth “level” is not in the depth se- 
quence and the fourth level is defined 
but no adequate measures are pro- 
vided. At this point in his theoretical 
formulation, Leary has three measur- 
able levels of personality chiefly in 
the conscious and preconscious areas. 

We have had a continuing sizeable 
population of patients at the South- 
east Louisiana Hospital psychiatric- 
ally diagnosed as pseudoneurotic or 
pseudocharacterological schizophrenia 
(we mean those patients whose overt 
symptomatology is characterized by 
neurotic-like mechanisms or behavior 
not unlike those seen in so-called 
character disorders; however, a care- 
ful and intensive psychiatric examina- 
tion often reveals evidence of under- 
lying schizophrenic mechanisms.) 
These patients are often diagnosed 
and treated as psychoneuroses, but in 
many cases followed over a period of 
time overt psychosis does develop. The 
important point here is that these 
patients show good reality contact, 


_ are free of any secondary or restitu- 


tional symptoms and, without a care- 
ful and intensive work-up, are often 
diagnosed as psychoneuroses or per- 
sonality disturbances (character dis- 
orders) . 

On the basis of our experience with 
these patients over a number of years, 
we have been greatly impressed with 
the lack of a direct relationship be- 
tween the amount of pathology ob- 
tained from certain psychological 
tests, principally the Rorschach and 
Draw-a-Person, and the clinical pic- 
ture presented by the patient. The 
Rorschach protocols almost without 
exception revealed dramatic schizo- 
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phrenic pathology including all or 
some of the following: bizarre con- 
tent, confabulations, deterioration re- 
sponses, world destruction fantasies, 
poor form level, no movement and 
no color. The Figure Drawings most 
often showed a great deal of chaos 
and disorganization, bizarre distor- 
tions and poor reality testing. When 
the Rorschach and Figure Drawings 
were inspected “blindly,” a diagnosis 
of a blatant schizophrenic reaction 
was strongly suggested. However, clin- 
ically these patients did not manifest 
any gross intellectual or affective devi- 
ation and were often referred for 
psychological testing because of the 
difficult differential diagnostic prob- 
lem. 

We commenced to study these 
pseudoneurotic cases intensively. After 
reviewing many test records of such 
patients, it became strikingly clear 
that what will be designated as the 
“surface” tests, namely the Wechsler 
and the Forer Structured Sentence 
Completion Test (Forer, 1950) (and 
occasionally the TAT), did not show 
any gross thought disturbances where- 
as the “depth” tests, namely the Ror- 
schach and Draw-a-Person Test (and 
also, occasionally the TAT), showed 
marked disturbances of thinking and 
an accumulation of pathognomonic 
signs of schizophrenia. Among the 
“depth” tests, the Rorschach and 
Draw-a-Person seemed always to show 
dramatic pathology whereas the The- 
matic Apperception Test sometimes 
disclosed less pathology than the other 
two but usually somewhat more path- 
ology than shown on the Sentence 
Completion Test or Wechsler. In con- 
trast, the overtly psychotic patient 
showed significant disturbances on all 
tests. In over 200 test protocols of vart- 
ous types of schizophrenia which have 
been approached with this hypothesis 
in mind, there has not been any strik- 
ing reversal of this “surface-depth” 
continuum. That is to say, we have 
not seen any test batteries in which 
there was a bizarre Wechsler scale 
and patently schizophrenic Sentence 
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Completion Test where the Thematic 
Apperception Test, Rorschach and 
Draw-a-Person were free from gross 
pathology (Dellis and Stone, 1958). 
Hypotheses 

We have been led to hypothesize 
that in using a battery of psychologi- 
cal tests, namely the Wechsler-Belle- 
vue Intelligence Test (and/or the 
WAIS), Forer Structured Sentence 
Completion Test, Thematic Apper- 
ception Test, Rorschach Test, and 
Draw-a-Person Test, that each of these 
tests in the order named reach in suc- 
cession, “lower or more primitive lev- 
els of impulse-control systems.’ Our 
general frame of reference is that per- 
sonality is organized at different lev- 
els of impulse-control systems. We be- 
lieve that these different levels of per- 


sonality organization consist of a 
variety of impulse-control systems 
which exist on a continuum from 


those which are very primitive and 
undifferentiated to those which are 
highly organized and differentiated. 
Organization and differentiation of 
these various impulse-control systems 
probably arise through maturational 
and developmental processes (Cf., 
Piaget, 1930; Werner, 1940). The es- 
sential point is that we believe, along 





In the development of the “Levels Hypo- 
thesis” we have used a variety of terms in- 
cluding levels of consciousness, levels of de- 
fenses, of depth, of accessibility, of person- 
ality organization and integration, etc. None 
of these seemed to be completely satisfactory 
in describing what we wanted to convey by 
the concept of “levels.” At present, we are 
using the construct, “levels of impulse-control 
systems,” as we believe this best represents 
our schema of what the different psychologi- 
cal tests are measuring. Rapaport (1954) 
States that “... the primitive and fundamental 
forms of organizing our world. . .are impulse- 
determined, They disregard both the objec- 
tivity and the relativity of the real world. 
One of the fundamental aspects of psycho- 
logical development is the erection of im- 
pulse-controls. These controls arise progres- 
sively in hierarchical layering and to each of 
these layers there seems to correspond a man- 
ner of organizing experience. To every ad- 
vance in impulse-control corresponds a step 
ahead toward an increased regard for the 
real world in the manner of organizing ex- 
perience” (p. 188). 


An Exploratory Investigation Into the Levels Hypothesis 


with Hanfmann and Getzels (1953) 
that the frequently used dichotomy of 
overt and covert, conscious and un- 
conscious, etc., should be replaced in 
our thinking by a more finely differ- 
entiated continuum of levels of depth 
or of accessibility. Our specific hy- 
pothesis in regard to psychological 
tests is that there is an inverse rela- 
tionship between the degree of stim- 
ulus structure inherent in the test and 
the level of personality or impulse- 
control system being “‘tapped” by the 
test. In other words, the more highly 
structured the test, the more likely 
that the great amount of data gained 
will be from a more conscious level 
of the personality and that the less 
structured the test, the less conscious 
the material obtained. 

On the basis of these observations 
we decided to subject the hypothesis 
to experimental investigation and the 
following preliminary study was car- 
ried out. 


METHOD 

Subjects 

The subjects consisted of 20 hos- 
pitalized patients ranging in age from 
15 to 37 and all psychiatrically diag- 
nosed as pseudoneurotic or _pseudo- 
characterological schizophrenia. The 
protocols of the five tests on each of 
the 20 patients were randomly select- 
ed from a larger pool and then sub- 
mitted on two different occasions to 
three judges to be rated for the 
“amount” of psychopathology as mea- 
sured by the Menninger Health-Sick- 
ness Rating Scale (1952). The judges 
were instructed to rate each test on 
the Menninger Scale from 1-100 with 
100 representing “perfect” health and 
integration and | representing com- 
plete disorganization and chaos. All 
the protocols were coded so that the 
judges knew only the sex and age of 
each patient. Approximately two 
months intervened between the first 
and second rating. 

RESULTS 

The first thing which had to be 

ascertained was whether each judge's 
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ratings were reliable. This was check- 
ed by comparing each judge’s first 
rating of each of the tests with his 
second rating done two months sub- 
sequently. Intrarater reliability rang- 
ed from an r of .72 on the SCT to an 
r of .86 on the Rorschach and all 
were significant beyond the .01 level. 
This result suggests that the Men- 
ninger Health-Sickness Rating Scale 
can be reliably utilized to judge path- 
ology with each of the five tests used 
in the present study. 

The second step was to check the 
degree to which the three judges 
could agree with each others ratings 
of each of the five tests. Interrater 
reliability ranged from .69 on the 
Wechsler to .85 on the Rorschach and 
all were significant at beyond the .01 
level. 

Our next procedure was to run 
t-tests between each of the five tests 
under consideration to determine 
whether the different tests were in- 
deed reflecting quantitative differ- 
ences in pathology. The results are 
included in Table I. 

As can be seen from Table I, the 
results were not entirely as predicted. 
For example, the only adjacent tests 
which were significantly different 
from each other were the TAT and 
the Rorschach. There was no differ- 
ence between the Wechsler and SCT, 


between the SCT and TAT, and be- 
tween the Rorschach and DAP. How- 
ever, the difference between the 
Wechsler and TAT was significant 
at the .05 level and between the TAT 
and Rorschach at the .01 level. The 
mean scores of each of the tests did 
follow the predicted direction (Wech- 
sler the lowest amount of rated path- 
ology, then the SCT, TAT, Ror- 
schach and DAP the highest amount 
of rated pathology). Therefore, in 
terms of the amount of pathology (or 
the accessibility of pathology) as rat- 
ed by the Menninger Scale, the Wech- 
sler and SCT can be treated identi- 
cally as can the SCT and TAT and 
the Rorschach and DAP. Instead of 
dealing with five tests, each measur- 
ing or reflecting different amounts of 
pathology (or different levels of the 
unconscious), our results indicate 
that there is a great deal of overlap 
between the tests. 


DiIsCcUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


If the “Levels Hypothesis” is sup- 
ported by future observations and 
research then several major modifica- 
tions would need to be made in our 
current approach to and _ thinking 
about psychological tests. It would be 
hazardous, for example, to make a 
blind diagnosis based on data from 
one test alone. This is not to say that 


TABLE I. Means, SDs, and Significance of Difference Between 
Each of the Five Tests 


Measure 

Wechsler 
with 
scr 

Wechsler 
with 
fAT 

SCT 

with 

rAT 

rAT 

with 

Rorschach 

Rorsc hach 
with 
DAP 

Note—N of 20 for each mean 


Mean SD t P 
60.95 13.39 1.05 N.S. 
56.30 13.98 
60.95 13.39 2312 05 
51.40 14.41 
56.30 13.98 

1.06 N.S 
51.40 14.41 
51.40 14.41 

3.20 Ol 
37.75 11.81 
37.75 11.81 

1.30 N.S 
33.45 8.19 
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the experienced clinician can not gain 
a great deal of information from a 
single test, such as the Rorschach. 
However, if personality and_psych- 
opathology are organized at different 
levels, then a more complete and 
more useful appraisal would result 
from the use of a variety of tests 
which tap these different levels of 
personality organization and integra- 
tion, or impulse-control systems as we 
have chosen to call them. 

In selecting a number of tests to be 
administered to a particular patient, 
consideration should be given as to 
whether the tests measure primarily 
“surface” or “depth” material. Getting 
at the surface as well as the underly- 
ing impulse-control systems would ap- 
pear to be vital particularly in the 
diagnosis of the more difficult cases 
such as the pseudoneurotic or pseudo- 
characterological schizophrenic states. 

The problem raised earlier in the 
present paper, namely the lack of con- 
sistent research findings concerning 
the correlation among various projec- 
tive tests might also be accounted for 
by the Levels Hypothesis. If the psy- 
chological tests discussed in the pre- 
sent paper are reflecting different 
levels of personality organization then 
it is quite conceivable that they are 
not measuring the same variables and 
should not be expected to correlate 
highly with each other. For example, 
Holzberg and Belmont (1952), in 
comparing Rorschach and Wechsler- 
Bellevue variables having common psy- 
chological rationale, found only four 
out of 45 predicted correlations to be 
significant. On the other hand, the 
Levels Hypothesis would suggest that 
tests which have essentially similar 
stimulus structure should correlate 
highly. Although the research litera- 
ture in this area is not extensive, sev- 
eral studies seem to indicate that tests 
utilizing similar material do correlate 
well with each other: Rorschach and 
Behn Rorschach (Buckle and Holt, 
1951; Eichler, 1951); Rorschach and 
Finger Painting (Dérken, 1953) ; Ror- 
schach and Mosaic (Zucker, 1950) ; 
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TAT, Four-Picture Test and MAPS 
tests (Shneidman, 1949); and TAT 
and MAPS (Shneidman, 1949; 
Shneidman, Joel and Little, 1951). 

As regards the conflicting findings 
in correlating projective test behavior 
or responses with overt behavior, the 
Levels Hypothesis offers several tenta- 
tive explanations.2, The hypothesis 
suggests that the appearance of a par- 
ticular trait in one impulse-control 
system may have an entirely different 
significance from its appearance in an- 
other impulse-control system. It is not 
sufficient to know that a patient pro- 
duces, for example, many hostile re- 
sponses; we also need to know on 
which test or tests these responses were 
given since hostility inferred from the 
Rorschach may be quite different 
from hostility inferred from a Sen- 
tence Completion Test. The appear- 
ance of many hostile responses on the 
Rorschach, for example, does not pro- 
vide us with sufficient information to 
make valid predictions about the 
overt behavior of the individual. One 
must take into account not only the 
impulse and the defenses against the 
impulse as revealed in the Rorschach 
but also, what happens to this im- 
pulse as it strives for expression and 
“passes through” other impulse-con- 
trol systems. It is quite conceivable 
that as primitive, relatively little or- 
ganized hostile impulses strive for ex- 
pression into overt behavior, the in- 
fluence of more highly organized con- 
trol systems can so modify the basic 

*Primary consideration should be given to 
the fact that different investigators have 
utilized different tests, different systems of 
scoring and analysis, with different groups 
of subjects who, although having the same 
diagnosis, may be quite different on just 
those variables which are being studied and 
compared. It seems to us that, in order to do 
effective research to answer the question of 
why projective tests often do not correlate 
with each other nor with overt behavior, 
we must carefully define our samples (and 
not just lump all people with a diagnosis of, 
e.g., schizophrenia, into an _ experimental 
group) and make sure that the various groups 
are as homogeneous as possible for the pur- 
pose of studying the particular variables un- 
der consideration. 
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impulse that the end-product bears 
little resemblance to the original. 
Thus, the hostility which is manifested 
in the Rorschach may not be directly 
observable in overt behavior. The 
impulse-control system in which a 
trait variable appears would seem then 
to be of great importance in pre- 
dicting what kind of overt behavior 
will occur. 


SUMMARY 


An attempt is made to describe the 
development of an hypothesis, based 
on our work with patients diagnosed 
as borderline schizophrenic _ states, 
which relates both to the organization 
of personality and psychopathology 
and specifically, to a new way of 
looking at projective techniques. The 
“Levels Hypothesis,” as we have term- 
ed it, has as its major premise that 
there is an inverse relationship be- 
tween the degree of stimulus and re- 
sponse structure inherent in a psycho- 
logical test and the level of personality 
or “impulse-control system’ which is 
being “tapped” by the test. In other 
words, the more highly structured the 
test, the more likely that the greater 
amount of data gained from it will be 
from a more conscious level of person- 
ality and vice versa. The above hypo- 
theses are, in substance, supported by 
the results obtained in the present 
study. 

The hypothesis is offered tentatively 
as possibly explaining conflicting re- 
search findings in regard to projective 
tests correlating with each other and 
with overt behavior. If supported by 
further observation and research the 
Levels Hypothesis could conceivably 
affect the entire concept of validity in 
regard to projective techniques. It is 
further suggested that material from 
“surface” tests as well as from “depth” 
tests be taken into consideration in 
everyday clinical work as well as in 
research. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Helman, Zena. Rorschach et Electro- 
encephalogramme chez L’Enfant Epi- 
leptique (Rorschach and Electroen- 
cephalogram in the Epileptic Child) . 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1959; pp. vii + 405. Paper bound. 
Price ca. $5. 

The author investigated the relations be- 
tween changes in epileptic children’s Ror- 
schach records, free drawings and electroen- 
cephalograms. She examined 107 children 
between the ages of about 6 to 13 years. 
Of this group, 84 were examined once and 
23 two to five times within 3 weeks to 63 
months. The interval between the first and 
last examination was 3 weeks to 6 months 
in the case of 5, and at least 12 months in 
the case of 18 children. The 3 longest inter- 
vals were 2, 3 and over 5 years. Twenty-three 
parents also were examined. 

Dr. Helman does not give a survey of 
any of her results in tabular form. While, 
no doubt, her conclusions were influenced 
by her psychological work with all the chil- 
dren, her discussion chiefly concerns her 
most valuable sub-group, the followed-up 
cases. The results are illustrated in  indi- 
vidual case studies with the silent assump- 
tion that they are typical of the whole 
sample. The boy with the longest follow-up 
is discussed on 44 pages which gives the 
reader an excellent opportunity to acquaint 
himself with electroencephalographs, Ror- 
schach records, and free drawings (of houses, 
trees, but not of human figures) of chil- 
dren whose epilepsy is associated with in- 
tellectual deterioration. All the free draw- 
ings and Rorschach records of this boy, seen 
between the ages of 8 and 13 years, are re- 
produced and analyzed. Relevant excerpts 
from the encephalographs are also shown. 
The epileptoid pattern in families is illus- 
trated by Rorschachs, etc., of the children and 
their parents. The reader will find alto- 
gether 39 Rorschach records with samples 
of electroencephalograph recordings and free 
drawings in several of the cases, 

The main conclusion is that, on the whole, 
changes in the Rorschach parallel changes 
in the EEG. The measurement was in terms 
of overall ratings of change in terms of 
better, worse or same, without the use of a 
limited number of specific signs as indices 
of measurement. The changes are definite 


but not striking in the great majority of 
reproduced cases. Dr. Helman found some- 
time (in at least one case) no difference be- 
tween 2 Rorschachs of the same patient al- 
though the patient had become worse by 
clinical and EEG standards. The reader has 
no opportunity to reach an independent 
opinion in this case because the test records 
were not reproduced. Dr. Helman noted that 
the second Rorschach record contained fewer 
texture responses (though the sum of colors 
had not diminished) and that perseveration 
had somewhat increased. It is likely there- 
fore that the parallelism between Rorschach 
and EEG is close indeed, perhaps even in 
this alleged exception to the rule. 

Many of the children produced up to 8 
human movement responses despite the epi 
lepsy and the very inferior IQs. However 
Dr. Helman noted that intellectual deteriora- 
tion in child epileptics is manifested by a 
drop in the number of M and a decrease 
in ideas expressing linkage. Fr. Minkowska, a 
recently deceased well known psychologist 
Rorschach expert, discovered that E. Bleuler’s 
statement about the schizoid individual’s de- 
taching himself too much and the epileptoid 
individual's detaching himself too little from 
the environment can be demonstrated on the 
Rorschach test. Minkowska said that the char- 
acteristic feature of epilepsy was interest in 
linkage, in connecting things together, in unit- 
ing human beings by some bond. She went on 
to say that, by contrast, the schizophrenic was 
preoccupied with ideas of separation, of cutt- 
ing off, of severing links. The separation 
theme, in its manifold forms, is indeed more 
frequent in schizophrenic Rorschachs than in 
those of any other group, including the 
epileptics. It is also true that, in epileptic 
Rorschachs, the theme of binding or hold- 
ing together is more frequent than that of 
separation. However the epileptics are by no 
means unique in this respect. Therefore the 
separation and linkage themes can be help- 
ful diagnostically (with an accuracy of about 
70 per cent) only if the differential diag- 
nosis is reduced to a choice between schizo- 
phrenia or epilepsy. 

The ten page summary of findings re- 
garding Rorschachs of epileptic children does 
not contribute anvthing new. It is a pity that 
having at her disposal so large a number of 
cases, the largest in literature, carefully 
examined, Dr. Helman did not attempt to 
compute some frequencies to make her gen- 
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eralizations more meaningful, and that she 
did not confront her results with those of 
her predecessors. 

The lack of a control group leads to over- 
generalization. The author considers it sig- 
nificant that her children called red the pink 
areas in pl. IX. This habit is not limited to 
epileptics and most likely reflects a langauge 
habit rather than a tendency to experience 
pink as if it were red. She also relates the 
epileptics’ frequent interest in the super- 
natural and in religion to their tendency to 
give black color responses on the Rorschach 
test. 

[he children were examined in the neuro- 
surgical service of the Hospital of St. Anne’s 
in Paris. The service is under the direction 
of a specialist of note, Henri Wallon who 
wrote the preface. Dr. Helman was inter- 
ested in the relationship between mental 
structure and electral brain activity. The 
description of psychological mechanisms and 
not of diagnostic criteria was her aim. This 
aim she has achieved. Nevertheless she did 
not make full use of her excellent data. 


Book Review 


There is material for many more important 
conclusions than the ones she offers. Her 
study is descriptive rather than inductive 
and deductive. The restraint in the number 
of conclusions is quite apparent and will re- 
main necessary as long as no systematic sur- 
vey of the data is made. 

Let us hope that the author will com- 
plete her good work by a thorough logical 
analysis of her data and a confrontation of 
them with what others, working with fewer 
cases and no follow-up, have concluded about 
Rorschachs of epileptics, about the relation 
of EEG to Rorschach and free drawings, 
and about irreversible intellectual deteriora- 
tion and Rorschach. The author’s excellent 
material has not been exploited as fully 
as it might have been which is indeed a 
pity. Nonetheless the book is valuable and 
instructive if only for the fine collection of 
records it contains. 


ZYGMUNT A. PIOTROWSKI 
Jefferson Medical College 
of Philadelphia 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SOCIETY FOR PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES 
CONVENTION PROGRAM 
Chicago, September 1960 


WepneEspAY, 31 Aucust: Executive Board 
Meeting 

Tuurspay, 1 Serr. 9:00 To 10:50 

Symposium: The use of projective tech- 
niques for predicting the outcome of psycho- 
therapy. 
Chairman: Walter G. Klopfer; Theodora M. 
Abel, Alan F. Greenwald, Timothy F. Leary, 
Richard §S. Siegal; Pauline Vorhaus - dis- 
cussant. 


Tuurspay, | Sept., 11:00 To 12:50. 
Symposium: Custom-made projective tech- 

niques. 

Chairman: Bertram R. Forer; Fred J. Gold- 

stein, Gerald S. Lesser, Albert I. Rabin. 


In addition there will be a business meet- 
ing, followed by a social hour. 
7:00 to 8:30 
Jade Room, Sherman. 
Dinner and presidential address: Gordon 
Derner, President. And special activities to 
be announced. 


APA CONVENTION 
INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMS 


Several stimulating international programs 
have been scheduled for Saturday, September 
3. At 2:00 P.M. in the Cotillion Room of 
the Hotel Morrison, Dr. Henry P. David 
will chair an APA Program Committee spon- 
sored Roundtable on “Perspectives in Inter- 
national Psychology; Reports from Bonn and 
Moscow.” Participants will include Drs. John 
G. Darley, Gordon F. Derner, James J. Gib- 
son, Otto Klineberg, Neal E. Miller, and 
Roger W. Russell. 

Immediately following the Roundtable, at 
4:00 P.M., the APA will hold its Third An- 
nual Coffee Hour for Visitors from Other 
Lands in the Hotel Morrison Embassy Room. 
As before, the International Council of Psy- 
chologists has been invited to arrange hostess 
services, 

A special program related to the World 
Mental Health Year will be presented at 
8:00 P.M. in the Constitution Room of the 
Hotel Morrison, chaired by Dr. Leonard 


Carmichael. Participants will include Drs. 
Otto Klineberg, Morton Kramer, J. R. Rees, 
and Fillmore H. Sanford. 

APA is currently exploring possibilities 
for a Jet Charter Flight to the XIV Inter- 
national Congress of Applied Psychology, 
scheduled for Copenhagen, Denmark, Aug. 
13-19, 1961. Full details will be announced 
at the Chicago Convention. Administrative 
Officer is Dr. Henry P. David, 1 Jill Lane, 
Trenton, New Jersey. Requests for informa- 
tion should be accompanied by a self-ad- 
dressed, stamped, return envelope. 


REGIONAL REPORT 


Burlington, Vt. 

A 10-member staff of consulting editors 
has been named by the Journal of Individual 
Psychology, edited by Prof. Heinz L. Ans- 
bacher of the University of Vermont. 


The 10 are named in the May issue of 
the Journal, published semi-annually by the 
American Society of Adlerian Psychology, 
Inc. 


They include Gordon W. Allport, David 
Riesman and Robert W. White of Harvard; 
Hadley Cantril, Institute of Social Research, 
Princeton; Arthur W. Combs, University of 
Florida; Raymond J. Corsini of Daniel D. 
Howard Associates, Chicago; Eugene L. Hart- 
ley, City College of New York; Abraham 
H. Maslow, Brandeis University; Wilson M. 
Van Dusen, Mendocino, Cal., State Hospi- 
tal; and Adrian L. van Kaam of Duquesne 
University. 

The Journal also has an editorial board, 
composed of Alexandra Adler and Helene 
Papanek, New York City; Rudolf Dreikurs, 
Chicago; Harold H. Mosak, University of 
Chicago; and Lydia Sicher, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

The May issue contains 12 articles, an- 
nouncement of the program of the Eighth 
International Congress of Individual Psy- 
chology to be held in Vienna Aug. 29 to 
Sept. 1, and a book review section. 


BOOKS FOR REVIEW 


The following books are available for re- 
view by persons who are (a) sophisticated 
in the content area and (b) ready to assume 
responsibility for submitting a review within 
three months. If you are such a person, 
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please write to the executive Editor: Bert- 
ram R. Forer, Ph.D., 2170 Live Oak Dr. E., 
Los Angeles 28, Calif. 

David, H. P. & Brengelmann, J. C. Per- 
spectives in personality research. 

Beck, S. J. The Rorschach experiment. 

Finn, M. H. P. & Brown, F. Training for 
clinical psychology. 

Gottsegan, M. G. & Gottsegan, G. B. Pro- 
fessional school psychology. 








Announcements 





Klopfer, W. G. The psychological report. 
Nel, B. F. & Pelser, A. J. K. 
African Picture Analysis Test. 
Peatman, J. G. & Hartley, E, L. Festschrift 
for Gardner Murphy. 


The South 


Remitz, U. Professional satisfaction among 
Swedish bank employees. (Graphology) . 

Ross, A. O. The practice of clinical child 
psychology. 

Zulliger, H. The Behn-Rorschach Test. 


A Very Happy Birthday to Dx. Klopfer 





ANDY AND PEGGY SCHRAMM 
A. A. SCHRAMM PRINTING Co. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS: THE JOURNAL OF PROJECTIVE TECH- 
NIQUES is the official organ of the Society for Projective Techniques, 
Inc., and is published quarterly by the Society, a non-profit corporation, 
for the study and advancement of the Rorschach Method and other pro- 
jective techniques. Annual subscription (calendar year) $8.00, foreign 
$8.50. Single copies $2.00. Back copies of the Journal are available. 


For information about subscriptions and other business matters, 
address the Society for Projective Techniques, Inc., 210 E. Wilson Ave., 
Glendale 6, Calif., or Adelphi College, Garden City, N. Y. 


MEMBERSHIP: Information about membership in the Society and 
applications for membership may be obtained by writing to: The Secre- 
tary, Society for Projective Techniques, Inc., Adelphi College, Garden 
City, N. Y. 


CORRESPONDENCE: All correspondence relating to editorial mat- 
ters should be addressed to Bertram R. Forer, 2170 Live Oak Drive, East, 
Los Angeles 28, California. 


MANUSCRIPTS: Manuscripts submitted for publication should be 
sent to Bertram R. Forer, 2170 Live Oak Drive, E., Los Angeles 28, 
California. They should be typewritten, double space, with one carbon 
copy included. The format must follow that used by the American Psy- 
chological Association as outlined in “Publication Manual of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association.” PLEASE DO NOT SEND MANU- 
SCRIPTS BY REGISTERED MAIL. 


All illustrative material should be submitted in finished form for 
photographic reproduction without retouching. Original drawings should 
be submitted and not tracings or photographs. The cost of such illustra- 
tive material including tables and special type must be paid for by the 
author (at cost) . 


Reprints of articles can be ordered only upon return of the corrected 
galley proofs. Rates for reprints are determined by the length of the 
paper. A reprint cost-and-order blank will accompany each galley. 


The editors reserve the right to refuse any manuscript submitted and 
to make minor deletions and condensations. No major changes will be 
made without the author’s permission. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: To insure your receiving your copies of the 
Journal, please inform the Society of changes in your address. 











